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Alexei Venezia no v’s “Sleeping shepherd-boy", reproduced from Rudolf Zeitler’s Die Kunst des 19. 

Jahrhunderts. which Is reviewed on page 756. 


ITALIAN MARXIST 




The Flirty und the union ought not to 
consider themselves tutors or readymade 
superstructures or this new institution in 
which the historical process of the revo- 
lution takes con trot In hie historleul form. 
They must consider themselves conscious 
agents of its liberation from the forces of 
suppression ccnLrcd in the bourgeois 
stale. They must orgunizc the general ex- 
tcrnul l political ) conditions in which the 
process or the revolution will develop its 
greatest speed and in which the liberated 
productive forces will find their greatest 
expansion. ... 

1 i was Antonio Gramsci speaking 
of the works council movement in 
Turin and northern Italy, which 
wits the one signilicunt movement lo 
grace the dismal history of the Italian 
Left of the prinui dopopuerru. Thai 
in the crises of 1919-20 he was an 
admirer .or Lenin and the Russian 
Soviets is clear. More captivating is 
the country into which his arguments 
led him. For he tackled, head on, the 
. problem of the actual making of a 
revolution, which was essentially a 
problem of consciousness. It was a 
problem which Marx had. in elTcet, 
left open, and lo whose solution Lcn- 
■ inist prHClice was only partly relevant. 


Gramsci demands the autonomy of 
the works councils not only from the 
trade unions but also from the revo- 
lutionary Socialist Parly, even if the 
councils at first indulge in a 
“ natural " syndicalism and anar- 
chism. The factory must be the , ter- 
rain on which working-class autp- 
nomy—and that essentially spiritual, 
“hegemony” necessary , to revolu- 
t ion— -would be conquered. The fac- 
tory unit, as Marx hod analysed it. 
was| “ the necessary 'form “ of .the 
working class as a political organism, 
the ‘‘national territory" of wdrking-. 
class self-government— what the elec- 
toral district was to the bourgeois 
citizen. 

The factory council is the model of the 
proletarian state. . . . Everyone is m«s- 
pensable ; everyone Is aLlm P°9U“™ 

' everyone has a post and a funepon. even 
the most ignorant and backward Oi 
workers, even the most vain and civil 
oE. engineers eventually convinces him- 
self of this truth, -•* 

(Gramsci, of course. 1 wrote at 
a time when many saw the factory 
as o rganized efficiency. One i9 re- 

JohN ,M. :Cammptt:. Antonio dramci 
and the Origins of Italian Coiwww*- 
Istn. . 306pp. Stanford. Unlverwly 
Press, London: ^ Oxford Universiiy 


minded of I hose writers who enthuse 
over the “ planning and precision " of 
m Hilary operations. Presumably both 
categories have been spared direct 
experience.! Technical development 
had made the factory, as an operating 
unit, virtually independent of capi- 
talist ownership ; workers, of neces- 
sity, had acquired some degree of 
“autonomy''; within this, they had 
lo train themselves as the new direc- 
tive class of the Socialist state. 
“ Education " was necessary and 
required the services of intellectuals. 
But what it must not be, ut any price, 
was the brute one-way indoctrination 
of workpeople by a “vanguard". 
Workers had to train themselves, 
with the help of intellectuals who had 
become something more than " tech- 
nical " Intellectuals, to be .autono- 
mous producers (using production in 
the sense in which Marx had used 
it). Workers must cease Jo be wage- 
earners and become producers ft ware 
of 'their place in the process of pro- 
duction — " in all its levels from the 
factory to the nation, lo the world ". 
Such an education had to be “cul- 
tural " rather than “ technical " ; it 
was the first phase of revolution. 
Through it, the working class could 
develop that potential— aud at, the 
crisis point, actual—" hegemony " 
which alone gave it consciousness 
and thus made it a “class". 


What the councils must therefore 
not be subjected to qre trade unions 
—and here Grantsd's sortie in intel- 
lectual 'colonization begins— -or the 
revolutionary Socialist pftr|y. 1 For. 
that parly Is itself Fart of the super- 
structure of the bon rgeois stale, 
Oramscf give? the old dichotomy of 
“political-' and “dvil " soc|eiy a 
Marxian (but not ajways a Marx- 
ist) meaning. Political society he 
relates lo directive organs of govern- 
ment based ultimately, and often 
proximalely. oft' coercion; ciyjj 
society is the complex of “ private , 
institutions through which dominant' 
groups exercise their invisible but per- 
vasive “ hegemony ” based ultimately 
on consent; In developed industrial 
states, this hegemony Is conipM,- 
diffuse, mediated; it is apparently 
—and more sigiiificanily; ln reality 

•' i ■ -> '■ ika Ct rllA. 


is this hegemony, rnthcr than the 
naked apparatus of class rule which 
it mediates, which Is the real enemy. 
Not only the trnde unions, but also the 
revolutionary party itself Gramsci 
places squarely within bourgeois civil 
society ; they are parts of the “ super- 
structure “. The factory council, on 
Ihc other hand, operates at the often 
brutal level of the “ structure “ and 
represents the political society of the 
Socialist -stale in embryo. 


The Oxford 
Companion to the 
Theatre 

Edited hy PHYLLIS 
H ARTNOLL 

Still the only one-volume encyclopaedia 
of world theatre in the English 
language, this new edition includes 
eight countries which have not been 
represented before. New playwrights 
and players have been added, together 
with notes on new theatre buildings. 

Tnird edition. 80 plates 75s net 
To he published an August 3 1 

Castles and Churches 

of the Crusading 

Kingdom 

t. s. R. BO ASE 

Illustrator k t c it a k t) c l i: a v B 

The crusader churches, such as the 
H}ly Sepulchre, and their mugniliccnt 
ensiles, like Krak des Chevaliers, are 
outstanding monuments to tlie ugc ol'tha 
C’usades. Dr. Bouse, formerly 
Director of the Courtauld Institute, 
describes them, with the aid of Dr. 
Cleave's colour photographs, 
supple men led by engravings und 
drawings. 

24 coluwed anti nimtei ons mumichunne 
l/htsli at Ions and line drawings. 3 map* 

75.v net 

William Blake: Tiriel 

Facsimile and Transcript of the 
Manuscript ; Reproduction of the 
Drawings and a Commentary 
on the Poem 

G. E. BENTLEY 

1 This volume presents a facsimile of the 
manuscript poem, and reproductions 
i or all the designs that enn be traced. 

, There urc, as well, essays on the sources 
nnd significance of the poem, on the 
relationship between designs and 
text, nnd on the history of the 
1 manuscript and the drawings. 

10 drawings, 15 pager of facsimile nix 
60j net 


For the whole proletarian move- 
ment lacked autonomy. Even if pos- 
sessed of Marxist insight into the 
nature of.historicai reqlily, it still did 
not operate outside history, fls 
Marxism could not absolve ;it from 
necessity. That Marxism itself was 
but an element of the historical pro- 
cess. A*> an objective reality the 
movement could not obey Us own 
laws, but had to obey those imposed 
on U by 'the hegemonic classes. Like 
all other phenomena of the period, 
the revolutionary party. In spite of its 
presumed awareness of the realities 
of history, was simply a development 
of “ capitalist free competition ".The 
par^y was " h or ° 10 the field of poli- 
tical freedom. In thtJ field of. bourgeois 
democracy", bilt ifae. council was 
created in the field of industrial pro- ■ 
duclion, where freedom and demo* 
cracy have to be conquered daily. 

' U Itimatelyv Gra nisei's council- 
party relationship Is Marx’s econo- 
mic-political relationship. .Granisci, 
with ' the spectacle of the Italian 
Socialist Parly' before hirji, actually 
.asserts -at' one poirtt that the, ultimate 
disintegration of the bourgeois stale 
must entail the disintegration of the. 
revolutionary. Socialist palrty as; an 
clement of its superstructure. ' _ 

These arguments xvere preliminary 
gnd jncomplete ; many of the ideas 
of pourse were commonplace among 
Marxists, But they werf. fused, f much 
as Mai"* fused the qommpnplaces 
of his' own time) ; in a total 
historicism, whose totality, whose 
quality as ultimate essence marks 
Gramsci off (as it marked off 
Marx). It is this shsteined; complex 
and often difficult hisloricism which 
characterizes Grariiscr's work, even 
in its subordinate .clauses. . (That Is 
to say; the redl hisloricism of Marx 
and Grdmsci-r-a self-crippling- effort 
at. total relalivisih, particularity and 


Scotland and Australia 
1788-1850 

Emigration, Commerce and 
Investment 

DAVID S. MACMILLAN 

The author explains how Scottish 
middle-class influences came to be . 
strong In the infant colonies or 
Australia, and seeks lo portray some 
or the Vital commercial forces at work 
in the Scotland of the period 1815-1850. 
6 plates 75s lift ' ( 

The Spiritual Quixote 

or The Summer’s Rumble of 
Mr. Geof&y Wlldgoose 

A Comic Romance 
RICHARD GRAVES 
Edited with an Introduction hy 
CLAREjNCE TRACY 

* The book is a masterpiece after Us 
fashion : shrewd, observant, well-judged 
and perfectly recognizing its own ' 
limitations.' ,Tha Times Literary 
Supplement . ' 

4 line Illustrations $5s Net ■ ; . 

Oxford Eifgtish Novels 

v ...i.i. 

ThougBls oh N^eriaa 
Constitution . 

OBAFEMl AWOLOWO 

Chief Awoiowo, who has played a 
leading role in the woik of const ilution- 
maklng In Nigeria |ui the past, discusses 
the reasons for ihe failure of the 
suspended const imli on and presents 
objective views on the rebreaking of the 
constitution for the future. 1 map 
paper covers-. [9s 6d net 
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concreteness— not the bogyman 

popularized by Professor Popper, 
who stalks among “ Marxist ” tleler- 
minisls and papists whose revolution 
was either so automatic as to seem 
unnecessary or some accidental or 
objective ’’ cataclysm which a van- 
guard would then exploit, or at any 
rate something "outside’’, even if 
properly “ foretold Like Marx\ 
own his to lie ism, Grarmei's was. of 
necessity, dillicull, acutely discrimin- 
ating, painfully self-transccnding, 
turning in on itself in self-cxainina- 
tion upon self-examination. That 
same psychological strain and cl Fort 
to free oneself front hisioiy hy /as- 
sessing it which afflicts the sweating 
reader of Marx (particularly Marx 
unfiltered by Engels! afflicts the 
reader of Gram set, as he returns lime 
and time again to the problem of 
consciousness, of •• subaltern ’’ classes 
becoming •• hegemonic ", of intellect 
und its place in “production ”, of the 
" autonomy” of intellectuals from 
the class-structure, ranging over the 
whole field of Italian history and 
striking sparks with every clause, 
every sentence, every footnote. 

. Fat it was to the problem of work- 
ing-class consciousness and the 
superstructure (which Marx had left 
ambiguous and which Marxists by 
and large had elaborated without 
much illumination) that Gramsci was 
of necessity driven. .His revolution- 
ary process was, again of necessity, 
as much cultural as political. Above 
all, confronted as he was, not least 
jn his own mind, by the sheer “ hege- 
mony" of that potent Idealist Croce | 
(much as Marx had been confronted ] 
. by Hegel), it is Gramsci, more clearly \ 
than any other Marxist writer, who ] 
reproduces in his own mind those 
very thought processes which in the ’ 
mind of Marx created Marxism in i 
the first place. Reactions are neces- ! 
sarily subjective, but among ail the « 
Marxist writers it is in Gramsci that i 
the reader fatty re-experiences and I 
rc-ljves the wrenching, straining exul- t 
tation of those seminal works of the < 
1840s and 1850s. s 

It is no accident that the Italian a 
Communist Party has made itself i 
■the most intelligent of all that xcholas- ii 
tic and devious brood. But. unless a 
intelligence be deviation, Gramsci si 
was no revisionist. Attempts to *■ 
soften him into some kind of Fran- sj 


cisco Ferrer will not do. He was a 
tough, uncompromising communist 
helping to found the P.C.I. in revul- 
sion against the flabby rhetoric of 
the P.S.l. He was a devoted admirer 
of Lenin, an apologist nf terror, fully 
and sometimes sinuously involved in 
the wri things of the Comintern. 
Though responsive to Trotsky, he 
whs certainly no Troiskyilc as some 
have claimed. Fully possessed of 
the liberating virtues of syndicalism 
and of some of Ihe insights of Sorel 
(who found his audience in Italy), he 
was still a C.P. man. 


’ But he was a C.P. man who died 
j in. time. For he would surely huvo 
passed to the chopper. Of Marxisms 
; which were mechanical, determinist, 
a species of popery, he was not 
1 merely revisionist, but destructive— 
because. he was a thoroughly ortho- 
dox Marxian. Eventually, he broke 
away, not only from those " Marx- 
ists 11 who tackled the problem of 
revolution by ignoring its prerequi- 
sites, but also from the practice of 
his admired Lenin, whose revolution 
was n coup, justified by quasi-revi- 
sionist doctrine, which was in the 
long run undone by (he very absence 
of the necessary “ hegemony " among 
Russian working people. Already in 
prjson in the Turi di Bari, he was 
being denounced for his fierce oppo- 
sition to the “ social- Fascist " phase 
of Comintern policy ; it is difficult to 
see how such a man could have sur- 
vived that blight which ruined Euro- 
Communism. It was his and the 
P.C.I. s good fortune that it was Mus- 
solini, not Stalin, who finally “stop- 
ped that brain from working". 
.. f °F h 'S thoroughly orthodox 
Marxian modes of thinking and feel- 
ing carried him beyond both the 
simpjist stereotypes and the Jesuit 
sophistication of those revolution- 
aries _ who abandoned the first 
Marxian imperative— tile need to 
confront their own “objective and 
concrete realities — and, in Gram- 
scian terms, took (heir “ hegemony ” 
ft? a second-hand reach-me-down 
from outside. In his treatment of 
intellectuals, for example, Gramsci 
accepts a degree of autonomy for the 


a intellectuals who had outgrown the 
l original " relations of production " 
- which hud generated them ; set them 
f against "organic " intellectuals who 
r emerged from the progressive classes 
/ and were much more directly related 
i lo the " .structure " The city states 
. of Italy, for example, could never 
i create a "hegemony"; iheir 
: organic intellectuals failed lo 
L' assimilate the traditional intcllec- 
i luals of the clerisy. The same kind 
1 of problem now confronted the 
: organic intellectuals of the working 
class, confronted with the over- 
whelming hegemony of the posses- 
sors. The crucial factor was not the 
I material but ihe spirit uni hegemony 
, of the enemy. At one point Gramsci 
denounces talk of waiting for the 
correct “ objective ” moment for 
revolution. The objective conditions 
for revolution, he asserts, have been 
present for fifty years. It is Ihe sub- 
jective -that matters. Revolution 
occurs in (lie mind of the working 
class when it establishes its hegemony 
and so forces a radical realignment 
among the “directors" and their 
intellectuals themselves. Revolu- 
tion becomes at core a spiritual 
problem. 

This kind of thinking, which some- 
times has startling corollaries, reaches 
its climax in Ihe 2,484 pages of his 
prison notebooks which, in spite of 
gaol life, illness, censorship, bubble 
with a staggering multiplicity of in- 
sights, dazzling, stimulating and 
alarming to Marxists and non-Marx- 
ists alike. There is hardly an are3 
which his analysis does not probe. 
Broken and sometimes incoherent, 
his writings raise more problems than 
they resolve; he sometimes cannot 
sustain the kind of historicist pressure 
which finally broke Marx. But they 
represent the nearest approach to a 
lully Marxian analysis of twentieth- 
century superstructures we have. On 
them has been built the Gramsci cull 
and that massive pile of Gramsci 
scholarship which is likely to weigh 
like an Alp on the next few genera- 
tions. The Quartern! del tvreere are, 
tn effect, Gra nisei's 1844 manuscripts. 

His strength, like Marx’s, lies in 
his particularity, his detail, and the 


duciion Ilian lohn M. (".unmett's 
hunk .i ntt mitt (, m r t iin\ii «#»,/ ,/ if . 
Origins nf Italian ( 'iuninnni.\ni. 
It is the mily English-language 
work ol substance on Gramsci: 
more important, it will surely re- 
main the best lor some time. Its 
power lies in ils modesty. I lie nmlioi 
csehews that cosmic chit-chat which 
Uruntsci's brilliancies tend to pro- 
voke. He roots the man liimly in his 
own life and in Hie Italian working- 
class movement. The prose is con- 
sidered. culm, clear and works hy 
inspired stealth. To Gramsci addicts, 
the opening sections oil Sardinia and 
Turin seem a little lame, as Mr. Cam- 
melt moves in on the Online iVimvo 
period, when one suddenly realizes 
that this quiet, exact, cool-headed 
voice is saying the most outrageous 
things. The author never loses con- 
tact with his " objective reality " and 
has produced a quietly remarkable 
book. It should he mi every (hinkinu 
man's shelf. 
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« HANOEN : The Muted Revolution. East Germany’s Challenge 

* Gcrflancz. ^ 8 ‘ 

., wftS it to build the Berlin over Central Germany on November 
One answer to this question. 2.l%4. . . “ Sad. too. liiat Mr. Haugen 
h hni net answered by Mr. Han- has not been able to free himself from 
^ miahl be: the Right Hon. (lie cold war terminology which often 
+ d Crossman. For ‘ n l 961, al ler bedevils slK ^ diseussifcns : references 
“‘‘"L w iih east German econo- to " communist east Berlin " when 


to] Russia and the West. 231pp. 


X vast. problems arising from " cast Berlin " woi 
“arable seeping away of cripiion of U I brie 


would do. and a de.x- 


hl as *" the sepluu- 


mi Particular stood 7 ? 

mul* * ! i L >rc l c ? ll€{ l “ social cap'-. 
■ "d the inherent 


tun and financial resources lo the genarian dictator ". This kind of 
*Tu, Crossman remarked that if mclodraniaiie journalese lends to in- 


Mr Crossman remarxeu mm i niciouramaiie journalese lends to m- 
* J./jn their position he would accuracy, and sometimes dishonesty. 


Gramsci’s early articles a^.. 
Ills associate d ra i.. 1. . y 


ot autonomy for the n J P w T™7; Vii , IT- 7 ■ , . . 

saw * 




PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Particularly interesting are the sec- 
tions (the lirsl full account in I'nglislij 
on Grumsci'.s occult and biller child- 
hood in Sardinia and the early days, 
with Gobolti and the rest, at the Uni- 
versity of Turin. Gramsci remained 
a Sardo in some senses to the end ; 
he wanted his children to learn the 
island language, and it was front these 
early experiences that he seems to 
have derived that populism and vol- 
unlarjsni which marked him off. No 
Marxist had such a sharp and pro- 
found feeling for the texture of popu- 
lar life, popular thinking and feeling, 
Popular culture. It informed such 
studies as his remarkable analysis of 
popular and intellectual Catholicism 
and his comparison of Marxism and 
the Reformation. He was fiercely 
committed to the autonomy of this 
popular world of sensibility and, in 
effect, built his Marxism around it. 
This Sardo’s first contact with the 
“ hegemonic " culture at Turin is 
vividly reminiscent of the young 
Aneurin Bevan. 

Indeed, one curious by-product of 
Mr. Camniclt's line book is a war- 
rant for the current enterprise in a 
“ Gramscian ” interpretation of the 
history of British society. The pecu- 
liar resonance of Gramsci’s thinking 
in a British climate, odd though it 
seems, is undeniable. One experiences 
an unnerving sense of familiarity 
and closeness. Essentially this stems 


Ills associates are lull 0 j* 
:md the S.L.P. GnJflJ 
taut speech, in June \<m , 
appeal to transform ihe ini' 
nnt lees of n a |i an f2 
Soviets of the type djJSi 
ski and Hungary, 
the revolutionary expend 
English and American 
masses", ft is this highly 
conjuncture which males u 
congenial. 

Mr. Cammeft offers so® pi 
to those who would wiled* 
Gramscian histories. Frank 
demi he selects two iku 
rather jejune treatment of & I 
and the brilliant analysis rfft 
ton'eal role of Italian ic& 
(with the gem on Mitfe: 

J acobin embedded in ill. 
backs up with a most usd%' 
on Rosario Romeos Hii 
Gramsci’s interpretation 
gi men to— a valuable 
centring on Oramscj'sfnajorjLi 
pat ion with the peasantry tl 
south (for he also anticipate! 
many respects, including (he c. 
of the undeveloped nations b 
“ country” against -the M 
west’s “ city One suspco 
Gramscian history works ter 
countries which, like llaly.o 
selves subaltern iheCeKd 
may prove more fruitful k 
heartland— one can die of* 
of hegemony. 

Whether as cogent and 
monograph in its own right# 
footnotes in particular, asaOs 
lo this Homer, John Camrcoi 
stands alone. It badly 
rend in the English-sped^ * 
for Antonio Gramsci is L« 
shall have to come to lefou*® 


j wall. A week later they did as. for instance, when he likens some 
jfl pi of the slum areas of west Berlin with 

Hr. Hangen contributes to our many parts of cast Berlin, and adds: 
aiding of this question by pro- ••The difference is that there is ani- 
ojib with a clear account of east mm ion in even the poorest parts of 
pony's remarkable t runs forma- west Berlin. There is none on the 
jtinioa highly industrialized coun- other side." This is simply nonsense, 
^ccod only to the Soviet Union as Hangen should know, hnving 
^og the Socialist countries in its S p Cn [ many months in the DDR. 
t^irial output, a leading producer perhaps he uses this terminology Lo 
putbine tools, optical goods, office be more acceptable lo his American 
ipiwnt. railway curs and ceramics, readers, a possibility suggested by his 
porting to more than 100 countries. con version of DM. into dollars,' and 
,je emigration statistics show clearly a rc f crenee , when sketching the west 
|e dilemma which faced the cast (j erman political scene, to Strauss 
CnnanlMr. Hangen sensjbly calls it runn j n g his own parly "much as 


CmanlMr. Hangen sensibly calls it running his tl ^ n parly * » r 
leDDRl government If this deve- Bos , Crump nin Memphis ’’. 
loimtni was to be continued, jf their , . „ , . 

jiU was to be prevented from Mr. Hangen .stands firmly in the 
(tumbling away, drastic action whs a western camp, but be is not uncriti- 
kcewily. • 

In ewh of the chapters, or rather Although die DDR is democratic only 
Illicit!, which make up this book in name, there nre enough flaws in the 
Mr. Hangen gives a vignette of some Federal Republic’s political system to 
mi of life in east Germany : the P™ v . ide ar £P |c ammunition to the com- 
pofiik'jl'fco no m ic-cu I tu ra I scene, the ““"“t , Democracy in west Germany 
, ■■ ..._ is crocheted on lo an imported con st ilu- 

.fiaMHl system, what it is ike to tjon lh[i( fils lhe Germ[m p s iiLe an evcn . 

U! uul in easi Berlin, to buy clothes, j ng gown on a prize tighLer. 

the intellectual climate, east Ger- u . „ -,- • a • • ■ . 

bij's relations with the Soviet His crii usm of .B^nns rifeid eastern 
llnwand its non-relations with west Po^^y. though wri ten before the nd- 
'■ffway.This ha welcome attempt ve, " °^ l ^ c Grand Coalition and its 
, r ,uAnierican journalist to give un cautious overtures towards its 
cfoed account of a country eastern neighbours, still holds water. 
Jbawiomosl of the British public It is no coincidence that Bonn has 
«?■!> through the almost unanimously chosen to open diplomatic relations 
'Korted reporting' of our press, and first with Rumania, the principal 
a occasional grim glimpses in spy troublemaker in the unity of the east 
ttav To those renders with a more European camp. In 1965 Professor 
Vfialized knowledge of both Ger- Robert Havemann wrote in his con- 
fcHiaies this may appear a some- Iribulion to Hans Werner Richter's 
tbi superficial account of -what is PUidoyer fiir elite neue Reghtrung 
arady obvious. Butin view of the oiler Kelne Alternative that though 
iwul ignorance in this country the Federal Republic tnlks a great 
wm ihe DDR, this book should deal about ” Bewiiltigung dcr Ver- 
lin ihe approval of all those who gangenhcil ”, overcoming the past, it 
'M to sec the dilution of cold wur sces lhis purely in terms of financial 
f-teT trough greater factual amends to Nazi victims. Have they 
fjWtedge. p . forgotten, he asks, that in order to 

. h is regrettable that this excellent overcome the German past, a new 
•Koinn should be marred by lapses relationship must be established with 
Wo ihe worst kind of reporting jttr- Germany's neighbours who were vic- 
several chapters open in the tints of Nnzi aggression V What has 
jonneriif; "Dawn came sluggishly the Federal Republic done to win the 
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■ A History of the Sikhs 

I, VOLUME n 1839-1964 .’•••••■ 

• KHUSriWANT SINGH 


ir voIu 1 heofKlui sltwhn t Singh's monumental 
nS S,?! gig Bret, whkh irpeci) the fisc, fqlfilment,, 
and acclini- of the Sikh community as an expression of 
- ti n J f (wtronnlisin. It brings 1 the narrative up lo date, 
focusing on tlte eonilnuing Sikli struggle for survival ns a 
. separate community. 4 phres 4 maps IQs net 


The Novels of Flaubert 

A Sn,lf y °f Themes and Techniques 

VICTOR BROMBERT ' 


OUR MAIN IN MOSCOW 

Iayter : The Kremlin and the Embassy. 160pp. 


, !!» h| y Intelligent analysis of 


China after Mao 

DOAK a BARNETT 


PRINCETON PAPERBACKS 

All fo be published on 31 August 


1 ^ nett ? nai ^ QS the ^ orces noxv at work in Cont- 

: JSSPS u , ,a, as ? ,1C e f lters on historic tynnslljonal period 

*° tho P.ost-Mab era. He discusses the 
• P n '^ nE l® 1 ders have tRken to ensure 

. Continued , revolution after Mqu’s death. 4Rj. net Paoer 

’.MtM.t I no 1 iiof . "* • ■« ‘ 1 t’ . ' * . 


-vrfl if 1 ■ , J . “J 'RWBra novc mxen iQ-eni 

1 Hii. '!.•'• 1 • .Continued. revolution after Mqu’s death. 4&j net £ 

ii.; 6? ttpi- • 

1^;;.^;- •The.Art of Oscar Wilde ' 


The Enjoyment of Mathematics 

Selections front Mathematics for the Amateur 
HANS RADEMACHER and OTTO TOEPLIJZ 
Traiislatertby Herbert ziickeraian 
123 text ifhtstratlorts 1 Ssnef- < ■ i . . ■ ■ 


The Popfcic Art 6t W: H Auden 

JOHN G BtAIR •/ :• : i ’TT 


William Hayter : The Kremlin and the Embassy. 160pp. 

Stoughton. 25s. 

Sir William Haytcr's little book, warning. Good I ravel wriiipj* 
centred mainly on his lour of duly cative; it should exteodw® 
ns Ambassador in Moscow, 1953-57, cnce of those who ajreaij w 
is written with such modesty and country and be revealing if® 
charm that criticism Is almost dis- for those who do not. Sit 
armed. His first experience of I lie fails. His good humour aw 
Soviet Union was as a bachelor Third ment are apparent, but IM 
Secretary in 1934, He took the left feeling that he l«» w* 
course, , adopted by only n minority thing. A possible re®*® J 
owing l o the discomfort entailed, of William’s obserwtiwS .r 
escaping by travel the narrow and rather than penetratn® 
often boring confines of diplomatic wild flowers— his 
life. He thus acquired an affection inaccurate— or people- jvv 
fci nnd understanding of, the lovely of some Soviet -P* 
Russian countryside, especially the could have been 
Caucasus. .as well from hewsr^U, 

■ He returned 10 Moscow In 1953 a, 

Ambassador at the ngi of 46, a good JPiSf SSSL bn iteV? 


confidence of these countries 7 It 
contests Poland's right to her western 
borders, and refuses to make a defi- 
nite Mate mem on the Munich pact 
concluded under Hiller. 

“The most popular book in east 
Germany has never been sold in the 
country’s bookstores." Mr. Hangen 
is referring to the controversial sei- 
ics of lectures delivered by Professor 
Robert Havemann at the Humboldt 
University during 1963-64. and pub- 
lished by Rowohll in west Germany 
under the title Diuiektik ohne Dog- 
ma Regarded by many as one of the 
most exciting contributions to Marx- 
ist thinking since ihe death of Stalin. 
Professor Havemann's book has 
been translated and published in 
many countries, though not yet in 
England or America. It contains a 
frank discussion of the political and 
scientific distortions which look 
place under Stalin, nnd it makes a 
strong plea for greater freedom and 
honesty in all fields of academic 
inquiry and for a more flexible 
approach to moral values under 
socialism. Though the publication of 
his book in the west cost Professor 
Havemann his university post and his 
party membership, Mr. Hangen 
points out that he is not alone, but 
represents a growing force among 
educated east Germans: 


The academic community and the 
DDR’s new technical and scientific 


elite now increasingly make common 
cause against Stalinism and the old 
guard. _ Robert Havcmunn symbolizes 
their alliance. Their objective is not a 
return Lo capitalism blit a humanized 
and more democratic form of social- 
ism. . . . 


g, mi glimpses in spy 

m To those renders with a more 
Vfialized knowledge of both Oer- 
lun slates this may appear h somc- 


Mr. Hangen quotes west German 
reports that Erich Apel, the Chair- 
man of the DDR's Slate- Planning 
Commission, had, shortly before his 
suicide, held talks with Professor 
Havcmunn ; this was not so. Since 
Professor Havemann’s expulsion 
from Ihe party, the two men had no 
contact. 

Nevertheless, the growing sclf- 
assdrance of east Germans, which 
is the result of their own economic 
miracle, lends Mr. Hangen lo the 
sobering conclusion that: 

As. befits Germans, the puny is gradually 
transforming itselE from a malleable 
instrument of Soviet policy Into an 
assertive mentor of the entire bloc, 
including (he Motherland of Socialism. 
The DDR still lacks the power to 
drive Us lessons home, but Germans 
have a wuy of accreting power. 


LIVING WITH THE KADUKS 
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Elon; Journey through a Haunted Land: The New Germany. Translated by Mlclmel RolofV. 

; Andrd Deutsch. ' 25s. 


through the " haunted 
, oi Germany undertaken by the 
journalist Mr, Amos Elon 


enough in 
slle former uon- 


sue or the former uon- 
“n camp at Auschwitz. In 


of some Soviet 
could have been J* ■ 
ns well from newsretk) 
the pages bri. Soviet^ 
much mo'rtj revealing. ^ 
short chapter on the pj* 


• ° — short Chapter on K 

■' younger than most of his pre- sus Malenkov struggle 
, , decessors, who had generally been at how little the Moseo* 


r ^ 


. ucccasors, wro naa generally been at how little Hi? ^ ju 
the end of their careers. It looked Corps penetrated - 'Wf 01 ! , 
' : as if as a result of Stalin’s death of Soviet political [ 


' V 

tu J&say in ihe History of Sclcpiific Ideas 

.HAR^.-CpuLSTON^GUlLtsWE- 

figures 22i 6d net >' '•<' 'v:-\ 


e nrller in the year the post Would be Sir William was . 

, -■ pleasanter and more useful. As any- • the Suez 

one familiar, with Russia might guess, it ; s sWuptbinatic of. ^ Iff? ”7 


ranik.H ; -l ur acc ompameu me* 

T^rf S n,J w l! 0 wcr ° jodgina 
on their visit 

u° ry ° f ,lle Vi8U 

iaimofii,Pk . C ^ aracter a nd the 
Elon is not con- 

Wm J? tk?” ,prob,€m of reu nlfi- 
' tfo ^iik 'Gnomic miracle, or 
: 5rjc ). He ha ' of Qwnwt'ti , demo- 

*> Wi"Lle \|, f " n l™ nndable “ r8e 
l «jwi 0 r .i - most mysterious 

SStaS e i of Germans : 
Wit For th. !.] th °y f “l respoil- 
Nazism. He 
jfe'laJJ h J n importpdt theme. 

1 •5 rtsv ^f f * an petsonal 

^^n^Lr qb§ ? rvfttic!ns - on 


thMSirWiffiapiwy^, 
hadtQfendpff^:^ 
doAs:asbesrh^;>C 


'Won hnllc T r 05 . Vfttiqns * on 
on contemporary 


array caused by 
risin* 

British - 


•- ;.v^ er a y ear i D Office, nevertheless* bad DalTtlM ahd bad'^ft 
the _new ambassador felt impelled J deoided 1 ^^ 1 ^^® 

; candidly to question the value of his ••" e * . j.4 ras *h a r it 
. , embassy. Though he decided that ;Hme, he 

-on-balance if was justified, an ambas- .his ,de<asiofl lo™ ^ 

, - SRdor a personal value could not help months fa ,eI ‘’ -V «rii^ rf . . 
% remaining in open qljesllon ; he must f 0 r resigning was 
haye^feh this, particiilmly when in of the WardenshjR 
attendance' on min inters from the . ctr : William couW| s Jifl ( 
j United kingdom conducting what , ^ . u and dn< {s I ^i. i 
beJ ^y«d tq be .important, bus?- 


biiftKc answers toquwfk 

k- / 'JftftWtfwuk th^.eouiit'ry, 

r - . / ; coifipilcd a detailed -analysis of fern fly rela 

;;:,cuscoms ffoi^ data covering: over '300 vuiai 
(vas'madejn lhe>(e 1930s whenYugoslav 

l - ' kti Klnfl.Iiiirbdi/tii . 1 Ifl- A ’ J J. rei 


■ hi ■ ZTl. ■ ?T i a 7 ” • i- mw uirpaienea •• v : ■ -• r v.- r t • v, ■v 5 /% , j p, /?r i -vr Vi,-. \A*±:. ■■ ' . n 


alMl 


( Htyknnuji ? lS V'? ieot nn which 

'^ reftr-.L hf ? l ' th . e mass of ., 

for Built nor re- 

hea *ithf l rt br r- e5l ^P l y no[ 
p ln ^w!of |i,° r ' d ° not wlsl1 lo 
,ho * e who hold 

S festers, 'feel diller- 
m ;Sr ^. PPPkessed by the’ 
lo jnnderstand 
facl that 

, * for so 

SV6 .fiinistei^ ^ nnoc ^ terms 

posl.- in any 
^ Qejrri^ns^ *J- Wn>itcd impact 

S^ , Sy-& Theb I prcfer ,0 : 

JtSu’ Presi- 

he, filiccinn 


inheritance should nol only admire 
(he achievements of his fathers but 
is obligated lo preserve them and 
then produce something of his own." 

The crux of the matter lies in 
understanding. No one has yet been 
able to explain satisfactorily how it 
was possible for the Germans lo put 
humanity and civilization so far 
behind them and to descefid to a 
level where their actions were worse 
than 1 (hose of predatory beasts. It is 
not much use pretending that this 
understanding, an essential start on 
tfie road to "overcoming" the past, 
as the Germans call il. will come in 
the near Future. Perhaps it is the 
fate of the Germans, as the former 
Minister of Justice warned them.” to 
have to live with the Kaduks 
(Kpduk was one of the defendants 
at the Auschwitz trial.) There is an 
obvious comparison here with the 
process of dc-Stalinizatipn in Ihe 
Soviet Union. The crimes of Stalin- 
ism hnvfc been heaped oh to Stalin. 
The very' phrase used, the. cull of 
personality, stresses. thc_respoDsibilijy 
pf one man for . all crimes. .This, js, 
of course, an even less satisfactory 
reckoning' with the past than is being 
curried out by the Germans. 

In his chapters on eastern Ger- 
many Mr. Elon points out that the 
official altitude there is that all crimes 
were committed by the German capi- 
talist class, which is once piorc tn 
power in western Germany. . The 
German Democratic Republic, as the 
.first German workers' and peasants 


leave an unbalanced column in a 
ledger ? Mr. Elon docs nol nsk sucb 
questions. One day the Germans 
may have to answer them. 

Mr. Eton does nnt mention (he 
N.P.D. or von Tliadden. . His book 
was completed before (his extremist 
group became notorious. Speaking 
of another neo-Nazi Mr, Elon uses 
words first used by K.arl Mart about 
Louis Napoleon : k ‘ All historical 
personalities reoccur: (he first time 
in the form of tragedy, the second 
time as Farce." 


state, is totally innocent of such 
crimes. . Il is for such reasops that 







the east German regime Celebrated 
’ the twentieth anniversary of- victory 
over Germany a* liberation and vic- 
tory for itself. • ' ... 

The Germans may not be able to 
: overcome the pas?. Do the Turks 
. .feel guilty at their Repeated massacres 

\ ■ . i j " it i« I* HAccimA. 


Yearbook of the United Nations 
1965 (954pp. New York : Office of 
Public Information, United . Nations, 
London : H.M.S.O. £8 8k.) is the 
nineteenth edition of this annual 
cornucopia. It now assumes giant 
proportions. But, as a reposi- 
tory of essential information about 
what- the blurb .describes fas " the 
aspirations and actions of mankind 
for peace and progress ", it must have ■ 
a place on every groaning library 
shelf. Pail 1 supplies a ^armtive 
account, with relevant documentary 
references, of the happenings in. all. 
the various fields of United Nations, 
activity, political tind :economic, 
leading off with a review of 
the work of the Special Com- 
mittee on Peace-keeping Operations, 
which al that time; w? may recall, 
ran up against the financing stumb- 
ling-block. not yet satisfactorily 
surmounted. The situation in Cyprus 
has a chapter ,lo Itself, as does the 
question of the inadmissibility of 
intervention : in domestic affairs of 
States (" domestic . jurisdiction 
raised by the U.S.S.R.— and. of 
course, so do disarmament and the 
trusteeship system. Part 11 deals with 

the international Atomic Energy 


Agency in Vienna, and the sundry 
Specialized Agencies. The materia 
is sensibly and oHjective|y set out and 
.fully indexed,' ■ ' 


Cambridge Studies in the History and Theory of Politics 


1867: Disraeli, Gladstone 
and Revolution 


Tha Passing al the Second Relorm Bill 
MAURICE COWLING 

The author ran mines in detail the problem of how Disraeli managed 
to pass a reform hill in 1867 where Gladstone had failed in 1866 . 1 lie 
view is that, us almost everyone waa acting in a party political con- 
text, they all displayed as much concern for party advantage as for 
the substance of policy. He implies that this was possible because, on 
the main question of political rights und franchise extension, all 
MP’s agreed about the object of policy, if not a hour the means. The 
importance of partx tensions is established by extensive use of manu- 
script collections from both political sides. 

'This is an exemplary piece of political scholarship'. 

Roger Ftdjord , 'The Times 

'Lively and provocative/ Asa Briggs, Yorkshire Post 

70 s. net 


Australian Dictionary of 
Biography 


Volume 2, 1788-1850, l-Z 


Genaral Editor: DOUGLAS PIKE 


With Volume I, this volume provides a unique collection of 1116 
biographies covering the first sixty-two formative years of Australian 
history. 

The Times Literary Supplement said of Volume I: Tt offers both 
instruction and ^tdrytjnmcnt to h wide variety of renders, not only 
in huts and stucHc&.bi£L also in public libraries and schools. This 
volume is excellency 1 produced and by no means of discouraging 
dimensions. Its successors will be awaited with interest*. 

Published in Australia had New Zealand by Me/bourne University 
Press £6 net 


Cambridge Bible Commentary 
on the New English Bible 


“This new series . 7 . attractive rather than forbidding, easy, if not 
conversational in style, written with teachers and young people in 
mind.' Church of litiglund Neivspaper 

'. , . excellent series of commentaries by leading authorities on the 
New English Bible text designed especially for use in schools and 
training colleges , . Church Times 

All the New Testumbnt books have now . been covered with the 
publication of commentaries on 

The Letters of Paul to the Ephesians, Colossiaus and 
•to Philemon (G. H. P. Thompson) The Letters of Paul 
to the Pliilippians and the Thessa Ionia ns (Kenneth 
Grays to n) and. A Letter to Hebrews (j. IT. Davies) 

The commentaries arc in three editions: Cloth ( from 15L net to iZs.td. 
net); paperback (frourSs. 6 J. net to 9 r. 6 d. net); and school edition 
(from 91. (id. tn ns. 6 d.) 


Newfoundland 


Island into Province 
ST JOHN CHADWICK 


Newfoundland is of particular- interest m a- microcosm : of colonial 
and commonwealth history and pf constitution al evolution; and a 8 
a dominion which voluntarily ceded its independence. This book ia- 
- a detailed stiidy of ranstitutionnl development al" Newfoundland 
■ from the introduction of k-spoubiblc government to federation with 
'. Canada.'. ' - : - • . . ’.sw. wi 


The English Court in the Reign 
of George I 


J, M. BEATTIE / 

Dr Beattie provides evidence of the size, composition, administration 
and finances of George Ts household. He 'discusses its social and 
politico! importance, and uses bis evidence' to correct some familiar 
impressions of George I which are mislead mg. 55s. net 
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Ruuou Zejtxlr : Die Kunstdes 19. Jahrhmderts. 412pp. With 48 coloured, 551 hnlf-fouc and 29 line repro- 
ductions. { Propy idea KunsigescMchte, volume 1 1). West Berlin : Propyliien Verlag. DM.165. 


Ax the opening volume in ihc new 
Propyliien history of ari Professor 
Zeitler of Uppsala Unis er.il y and 
six col Isi bora tors have produced a 
some wind puzzling book. It is pre- 
sented with care, in n stout doth bind- 
ing and with more than 600 illustra- 
tions mainly in good half-tone, and 
on the surface it has been carefully 
organized, with a general text of 1 14 
large pages by the principal author 
to cover the century's painting and 
brief essays on the other arts, fol- 
lowed after the plates by noie* on 
all works reproduced and short bio- 
graphies of the artists responsible. 
At the end there is a bibliography, a 
set of chronological tables a ml the 
usual German index of name*. 

But readers need only skim 
through the plalcx to -see (hat the 
approach is no ordinary one. In his 
effort to present what he. a little old- 
fashionedly perhaps, terms “ the 
unknown century’’ Professor Zeiiler 
has turned to a horde of minor or 
forgotten painters, so that the reader 
soon loses his wav in a largely Gcr- 
nian-Scandimivian. gently sub-classi- 
cal or Bicdermeicr world of dim, 
agreeable art, relieved now and again 
by greaL academic machines or by 
some glimpse of those outstanding 
masters, from Constable to Monet, 
who dominate other, more orthodox 
books on the period. Deliberately 
the author is setting out to restore the 
balance of an age that he feels to have 
been misinterpreted and (in particu- 
lar) seen from too exclusively Pari- 
sian a point of view. In doing so he 
himself leans a long wav from the 
vertical. 


that “in making our selection we 
should have considerable reserva- 
tions about following the value 
judgments of the time ”. The stun- 
ning nine tec nth -century successes 
are, many of them, not mentioned at 
all: Rosa Bonheur, Tor instance, 
Frith, Carol us- Du run, Landseer, 
though these were painters of more 
merit than a lot of the artists repro- 
duced 1 . “ Line of Approach: The 

Principle of Selection ” is (lie slightly 
schoolmasterly heading of the sec- 
tion in which the professor discusses 
the problem. His answer is never 
made clear. 

The plates devoted to applied art 
seem to be quite dilfercnlly selected, 
and include sortie remarkable pion- 
eering works. The same is true of 
architecture, where it is interesting 
to find justice done to k number of 
Liverpool buildings, including Peter 
Ellis’s Oriel Chambers and the 
threatened Albert Duck: built fora 
purpose, says the note on it. 
but its monumental simplicity j s wholly 
architectural tradition 


seriously, and regards the overdone 
“character ’’ of Repin's faces as 
evidence of his pictures' humanity 
rather than of their suspiciously theat- 
rical nature, winding up with the truly 
remarkable suggestion that the 
Russian realists were perhaps greater 
innovators than the Impressionists, 
since (he latter 

failed to answer the old questions (hat 
had always been land still are) irrevoc- 
ably bound up with Individuality and 
Inwardness: those of Man’s origins mul 
destination and of the purpose of su tier- 
ing. At the same time the socially and 
ideologically committed realism of the 
German countries and above all Russia 
was concentrated precisely on these prob- 
lems. The works of the Russian artists 
have such power that they can be 
measured against Impressionism. 


WORDS AND MUSTf 
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will serve to demonstrate U| [v> 

*Tf taming 

*•« "iiuiaiion and jon-^ . , 

Short Storks must 
English liclion-writers 


:iplcs laid down in the two pre- De-.ih ,»f n?,? 110 / 1, ^ take' 
s volumes are observed. In par- verdl/ ?f,, Cn ., Jane " ,D ®- m 

for .he 


version, of quite V 

. 1 . 1 ... oil, an.- " ‘S!* *-■ Tweniy ' 

rs-saattt 


The piiz 2 le is to find out exactly 
what his angle is. He starts reason- 
ably enough by pointing out that 
masterpieces like Delacroix's Saint- 
Sulpice frescoes ought not to be 
looked at as isolated eminences but 
against their own much Jess fashion- 
able context: in this ease the other 
frescoes in the same church. Yet 
while dismissing both modern taste 
and . historical hindsight— the ques- 
tion of painters' influence on their 


pupils and others- he 


on 

also claims 


: The Blood and Iron 
Chancellor 

!■-. A Documentary^ 

Biography of Otto von . 
i t . Bismarck . * 

.iipiilis l. snyder. ■/ 

I A’ Strikingly new portrayal of the 

. pi an who dominated Germun 
•' ftolitics for over fifty years. Told 
pjmost.cntireiy through the use of 
; origitinl source documents, eye- 
witness accounts~evcn medical 
f rtpo fisiithi sit eW'ihulti- face ted 

biography marks., g iiew departure 
in historical portrayal. 

• : : |' ' 7% i O', 446ppl, 72s. net 


in that Georgian ar 

of laying out squares whose on islanding 
examples are to be found in Baih and 
Edinburgh. 

The plates of paintings, however, 
which with Professor Zei tier's essay 
arc Ihc main raison d'etre of I he 
book, make no recognizable sense. 
The omissions arc astounding ; vir- 
tually all the painters active before 
1820 or after 1880, for a start, plus 
Cals, Ohintreuil, Tissot, Isabey, Leo- 
pold Robert, Lcgros, Ribol. Bonvin, 
Mesdag, Knaus, Matthew Maris, 
Carpeaux, Mcunier (also ignored 
qu K sculptor), Wcissenbruch. Bonnat, 
Jules Breton, Vcrwde, Rafl'uelli and. 
among English artists. Mul ready, 
David Cox, Linnell, and many others. 
The English Alfred Stevens is not 
mentioned. The order of plates is 
likewise incomprehensible: Rossetti 
follows Watts and Burne-Jones, with 
the Pre-Raphaelites as a whole fol- 
lowing Puvis de Chavimnes ; Wilkio 
and Ary Scheffer come after Mauve 
and Jongkind ; Corot appears in the 
middle of the Nuznrenes, while Con- 
stable. twenty years older, arrives 
some fifty plates Inter. The sen.se of 
proportion and juxtaposition 
matches ‘this: (here nre four 

Vi a Idm tillers' to one Decamps; 
Baron Grosand the Dane Eckersberg 
bulk Urger in . ihc index than 
Millet and Degas: Turner, whom 
Professor Zeitler condemns for his 
lock of “content ”, is called V William 
-Turner und put next to some banal 


He appears lo be thinking of their 
relationship less (o painting than to 
photography. But what is being 
ignored here is, on the one hand, the 
whole evolution of Realism into Im- 
pressionism in France (.thus nolhing 
is said of Rea lisni in the noie on Cour- 
bet; Duranly is not mentioned; (lie 
Realist background of Degas, Whist- 
ler and company is never explored) 
and. on the other, the persistence in 
western Europe of much the same 
second-grade realism as the author 
lauds in Germany and Russia. For 
Herkomer and Fildes in England. 
Claus in Belgium, and Lherniitte, 
Bastien-Lepage and other highly 
skilled painters of the French Third 
Republic did the same thing at least 
as well as Professor Zeitler’s hemes, 
if not better. _ When they were 
measured against Impressionism, 
however, they were, found wanting. 
As a result they seem (o have been 
tacitly discarded even by the profes- 
sor, with the one exception of Bastien- 
Lepage, here briefly but misleadingly 
presented as the sole case in his gene- 
ration of a French artist with a social 
conscience. 

Art history and the museum pro- 
fession have become so sliflingly 
uniform in their judgments that a 
maverick work like the one under 
review is in many ways fascinating. 
Like some unregenerale provincial 
gallery (or the excellent Mesdag 
Museum at The Hague) it is valuable 
just, because jt shows the minor 
artists whom the good- taste pundits 
have, overlooked or dismissed ; and 
some of them are indeed revealing. 
This sort of eccentricity, however, is' 
hardly justifiable in a book that will 
be bought by libraries and students 


IViifcsMir Bronson's great wuik uf 
wedding the tradilional bull.uk in 
Franck James Child's standard col- 
lection to their propel iradiiionul 
tunes has in this third volume reached 
T 

prim* 

vious volumes are ociscrvcti. in p 
licular, the lexis are not identical 
with those found in Child but are 
the texts lit 
tradition or 
tunes in the .sources which Professor 
Bronson consulted. And what sources 
they ure ! They range from Rim- 
hault and Cecil Sharp and Gavin 
Grieg to American collections 
(hat have been accumulating for the 
past half-century, such as Phillips 
Barry's (Maine) and Helen Flanders's 
(New England) and Alan Lomax's 
(passim), (he School of Scottish 
Studies and that folk-singer 
of the modern urban revival 
in Britain. F.wan MacColl. 
The number of variants assembled 
by Professor Bronson in the most 
widely distributed and familiar 
ballads is in .some eases very large : 
thus " Gypsy Laddie " (Child no. 
200) has no fewer than 128 tunes, 
and "The Daemon Lover" no. 245, 
ihe last in the book, 145, though fur 
some ballads it is still not possible to 
trace any authentic tune at all. 

Every ballad has an introductory 
commentary, like Child's own intro- 
ductions but .sometimes dissenting 
therefrom or making a point about 
metre, or querying the authenticity- 
as in " Kinmont Willie" (no. 186) 
which is suspected of being a com- 
position by Sir Waller Scott— literary 
points, that is, in addition to com- 
ment on Ihe tunes, their sources, their 
structure, their singers fe.g. Jcannie 
Robertson of Aberdeen who once at 
an Edinburgh Festival came out with 
a previously unknown British version 
of “ Edward "). The tunes are 
printed and categorized as to pitch, 
mode and phrase-length : the texts 
which follow arc preceded by a state- 
ment of their sources. Tile typo- 
graphy is excellent for carrying 
and differentiating Lhc great 
weight of material and the 
proof-reading is apparently impec- 
cable — even Foufmirc fur the 
village of Fowlmere in Cambridge- 
shire on page 265 is queried. 

Only Lillie Jack Horner's method 
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Henry Pi.uasantx ; The Great Sit get s. 382pp. Gollancz. 0* 


American primMEves,; a Monet and a - , . 

wholly unruled Scholdtrer are ■ .M? Plumed comprehensiveness It was difficult to write any really 

Faired, ♦apparently 1 for v ho • better ■ aS S-'Msio 'outline of the century ; in enlightening' history of musical per- 
reason titan that both pictures are to sucl1 n role "o account that ignores formancc before the invention of the 
be found, in Frankfurt. It k not that G °y» »l one end and Gauguin at the S ram ophonc. Music critics consoled 
any sudden revelations br new iri- other will do. Moreover It is the 

af work-in ‘. h J^ !y orialnn J ? lind ftrsL volume to appear of the new 
“ U _ i!?W- aPPa«nt chaos. PmpytHen Kunstgettchichfe, whosre 
predecessor not only was a model for 
such undertakings as the Felicnn 
History of Art but also demon- 
strated the pioneering open-minded- 
twss of the pre* J 933 German art 


I W0). Or lake that other 2 ^ . . , 

of legends, “Sir Hugh or Et toi » P««. These informattve 
Daughter" (no. 155): j, K lothc anthologyarcsub- 

sixty-six tunes, of which one tA P^u MlerIhe h * iU,in §: ^ Yeai " 
'• 1-ittlc Harry Hughes" comife ^ of ll ! e Amenca ? Sl f y .u 
James Joyce’s Uhna. ”lFinjlly. ihe economic basis of the 

Industry is proudly displayed-- -a two- 
pge list of the widely-read journals 
ihkh are eager to print examples of 
tfiii art-form. The impossibility of 
drawiog up a worthwhile list in Eng- 
land lEvtnmj? News. Reveille . , .) 
explains our national inferiority in 
this department of fiction. Rather 
Hub mod iheir efllcicncy. it would 
k wise to emulate the Americans' 
success in providing outlets for this 
art or craft, so that the writers may 
fed themselves members of a respec- 
nd profession. 

! The editors have enough material 
lamble them to generalize, wittily, 
Aw favourite themes, the public 
p.«’fhon which the writers are most 
Id communicate with their 
luff public. Lynching, abortion, 
frouitte childbirth and “ anti-mom 
' are ou l : fathe r-son di [lieu I ties 
wain steady and there is n new 
{iulkness ", “ kindness "—a desire 
bbi“Qtte ", They might have noted 
common insistence that nice- 
*5*? n . ot 9 u '* e good enough, parti- 
in inter-racial matters, and 
JJ Ihe sensitive, decent liberals 
P®® writers are, or see them- 
«'« to be) feel less sheltered from 
side of American life 
5 J P l ! sed to feel, within their 
“ nd 

Owgood example is Herbert Wil- 
s rtMri of a lecture to students 
Li^pypwMt professor of 
{^^EvidentlyaHcenscd eccen- 
his students f”V 


Joyce’s Ulysses. Agate 6 
date of " Mary Hamilton " ( D a]r 5 
is discussed ; and the point raivj)i 
Andrew Lang’s essay on it, iW 
genve of the texts and ihca-itt^ 
the tunes, is met by the 
lily of the tune collected inUrti). 
Gavin Grieg and VaughaiHLn 
with that conlcmporaneouiluriii 
New Brunswick. The rt*2j«l 
traditions is illustrated by ibeau! 
" Gcordie ” (no. 209), of rfici 
Scottish version found in Abak- 
shire runs: 

Will ye go to the Hielanv, raj ten 
lot 

Will yc gang to the Hielim ri’ 

It’s ye’ll lak the high road and IV» 
ih4 b 

And FJ1 be in the Hielans afowji 
There is no end to it. H*te’ 
mass of factual knowledge, i3/i 
interesting, some of it curiomd 
much of it significant, whidi h 
lessor Bronson handles without 
raises a problem that contoh 
readers and indeed any shWf 
Tolk-lorc — how to hold it. 
academic interest in the flibjeU 
Britain leaves the need for w 
better method than sheet agslwo 
lion to be devised. Perhaps 
Bronson, when he has finished *.1 
Child, will turn methodolopd « 
organize the sprawling subjectfes 


■ i . uppai cm criaos, 

I he selection and arrangement look 
ns crazy as they sound. . 
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• : , About 40 per cent- of the century, is 
howhere explicitly laid down, blit 
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baomes evident from the final <?hro-' . experts, not least in establishing that 
i cSS® 1 table, .which runs from .1 8}5' . view of French nineteen th-ccnlury 

■*' rw,n,tn " 1 which Professor Zeit- 
flrwhes. to. 




to 1 880. It Is also to be Inferred f rofh' Painting 

the fact that Professpr Zeitler’s text r ' W’ > now xvi, 
has had to be supplemented by ' a 5 As .aich. it. Is ai 


themselves for Ihe cphcmernljty of 
their writings with the thought that duces some specimens ot we 
their words were the best available of embellishments to wwcQ, 
substitute for history. The fuel that poser’s melody was 
a particular sihger could bind spells Is a particularly 
bn. audiences, receive fabulous fnmc Imm *• ihc decadence m 
.and fortune for something that could 
only be experienced, never adequately 
described, was, of course, recorded in 
the annals of music, but somehow the 
laurels seemed to wither as soon as 


from " the decadence u - 
bel canto “ In an 
Although he realizes 
and the abuses to which BgS 
ing hits led in Ihe pasl- ggi 
connoisseurs of 


accompanied 


' . ‘u TT I ill VI a a 1UVJII iis vuiiiiuii»vuia ... T. 

the . artist left the scene of his, or niore repress his delight m 
correct, often her, triumphs, although the he welcomes the emergeDA^. 
htlhes of Farinelli, Malibran, Jenny like Marla Callas and 
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sounded hk&— or any other pre- of ' insight ^ .ifllo- 
gramophone singer for that matter ? these globe-trotting. k# 

Written the creatures. He 
thing to such a his- Lind; tolerant, of ^ 

h^to the biographies, McCormack, 
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in tho mime of authenticity, 
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tude, like Thoreau's, camping in a 
wilderness east of Reno. Cheated by 
a Negro and a Red Indian (whom he 
at first mistook for a Puerto Rican), 
he is protected From their ferocity 
by a chilly WASP. The anecdote, 
enriched by Fietllercsquc excur- 
sions into American literature, 
must be seen, he claims, as the 
basic subject of their forthcoming 
finals. " Duvisch in the Wilderness " 
is n delightful monologue, eminently 
suitable for broadcasting, and an illu- 
strative example of the claim the 
author is making for the public utility 
and truth of story-telling. Joseph 
Whilehill's remarkably well- in formed 
story. " One Night for Several Samu- 
rai ", deals with military security 
within a university department much 
concerned with defence projects, and 
Lhe relationship between a gentle 
scientist in British tweeds and his 
Japanese colleague, a one-time “sui- 
cide pilot *'. This menacing tale is 
too much like the beginning of a good 
novel : so much is told of the charac- 
ters that the reader wants to know 
much more. 

On the plalertu of accomplishment, 
a posLhumous tale by William Faulk- 
ner— drily amusing about alcoholism 
—rises like an awkward granite rock. 
Though fanciful, “Mr. Acarius" is 
deeply felt, the work of a man creat- 
ing as he writes, noL polishing up a 
good idea. Two other posthumous 
stories, by Shirley Jackson and Flan- 
nery O’Connor, deserve rereading: 
the former is a near ghost-story about 
an elderly lady’s dream-like glimpse 
of the gulf between herself and the 
rough, demotic world outside her ex- 
perience; the other is set in that 
world, showing two extreme indivi- 
dualists in physicni and spiritual con- 
flict, n young ex-seaman farmworker 
and his ugly, fascinating Bjble-puri- 
tan wife. The plain anecdotes of 
more than common interest Include 
Josephine Jacobsen's little melodrama 
of race-relations and David Ely’s fan- 
tasy about n military academy, its 
punchline as neat as the best of Ray 
Bradbury's, 

Few of the pieces in John Updike’s 
collection, The Music School, could 
be described as “tales”: sketches 
perhaps or, horribly, prose-poems. A 
narcissistic self-consciousness infects 
his ambition. Of a bird, described : 

Now he Is gone. And yet, there, a Tew 
lines above, he still is, “ astraddle ", his 
rump “ dingy ", his head *' alertly 
frozen A curious trick, possibly un- 
less, but mine. 


Hii> sketch, “Leaves", concludes: 
The precise barbaric shadows on the 
grape leaves have shifted . . . sunlight 
rails flat at my feel like a penitent. 

The whole thing hus been edited too 
much to be a story, but mu enough 
to be a poem. 

It is known that John Updike can 
write stories. One of them here, 
“The Christian Roommates", is as 
remarkable as his fine novel. Rabbit. 
Run, and quite unlike the other 
stories in this collection: two charac- 
ters have been comprehended, a 
conventional church-going student 
and an elated crank, hipped on theo- 
logy, Gandhi, wrestling and paci- 
fism, and there is a relationship 
between them, connected with homo- 
sexuality— a subject which John 
Updike often confronts with an 
expression of prissy distaste. The 
other stories concentrate on a man's 
feelings (ownrds his unsatisfactory 
wife, or a possible mistress, the 
lone being well expressed in the 
title-story: “My friends are like 
me. We are all pilgrims, fal- 
tering towards divorce. ... A 
few make it to the psychiatrists. A 
very few get as far as the lawyers." 
The trouble seems to be the wife's 
irritating intuition and elTtciency and 
the husband's wounding fluency in 
language: 

It’s your smugness that is really intol- 
erable. Your stupidity L don't mind. 
Your sexlessness I've learned lo live 
with. But that wonderfully smug New 
England — I suppose we needed it to gel 
the country founded, but in ihe Age of 
Anxiety it really does gait. 

The author is evidently not really 
smug, but extremely anxious : in this 
collection he has rarely found a form 
to match his anxiety and his large 
talent. 

There can be no need to recom- 
mend John O'Hara’s collection of 
twenty-one flawless anecdotes. His 
foreword explains the title In a decep- 
tively lazy, ensy-golng way, allowing 
a throw-away pnnch-line to hint that 
his stories concern a stoical accept- 
ance of, and preparation for. Death. 
The most beautiful of these 
is “ Flight ”, concerning the fall 
of an elderly playwright on a 
slippery road. The events may 
occur in the most respectable 
areas of Gibbsville, or among film- 
stars and bund musicians, gamblers 
and corrupt sheriffs, local reporters 
in a seedy shopping precinct. Nothing, 
however bizarre (a general in drag, 
for instance), is alien to this kindly, 
disillusioned consciousness. 
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t ° Oncuro: Excelsior. Translated by Gilles CrcmonesL 205pp. Bodley Head. 21s. 


limitation and some of its un- 
doubted though disagreeable power 
lie in the fact that It is all seen 
from Mario’s hysterically deluded 


kut credibly Gloria may be lost but the Excelsior 
- pte^iorof Alberto Oncavo's remains. 

published in Italy as // hi shly readable study of class 

h a Venetian hotel thnt conflicts in a country where class . . . . 

*tonds for distinctions today count a great deal point of view ; so it is neither a cool, 

55 Criou? untrammeHe!? more th ^ n do here is too in- algebraic game w.th human coun- 
gwfcsly smart ^v^ ir^S , human to make much of a human im- ters, nor a credible human document, 
aXnxietv nf ?hi P^ion. lo touch or horrify: we but something between the two. The 

S^aliwayklow to «KfcSfw! no morc be,ieve in Mario lhan translation is excellent and Lit spins 

and Gloria believes in him, in Gloria along at the pace of an Excelsior 
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icertafn monotony 
: one: career after 
;the.T)|5eratic; sta^ei He is 
‘ *‘ 1 — it the chstrati, pbjnt- 

' castration , of boys 

... Sal yet always R lures, froni nfi over - ^ 
Elites until die change' United States. His h)j a 
in-the . nineteenth cen- is: to the poml. :W dterf- 
The prima donna succeeded from criticisms . 'ji,nWE 
castrate.; the tenor arrived and- Stendhal to' Shaw* • - v - 1 
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Pure heroism in fiction is dead. Even with the courteous, ruthless .infidel 

^t anrt u,V.L" ^ vu,u pc seu-con- . . . '-i,, 1 .^ tv'bmid leaders. Rakdssy defends his castle 

*1 ’ W l h<SUt ttnsequences 1 ". the Amencans, who kept the legend £ tremend J us oddSj but his 

m! crerylhlng ”, Mario going through countless Westerns fina , heroism an d defeat arc due, noi 
flinerent laws, even' and costume spectaculars; in book to Turkish superiority, but lo Denis's 
rjtowds. What’s bad- an d film, have now abandoned the one f n t a [ moment of humanitarian 
— L or attempt. Personal heroism is now weakness. Rak6ssy is a thug, but 

w-Wak -the JEf ' ** ^ n l lJses them - hopelessly compromised by historical he d ; e$ a hero, penis is gentle, good, 

^difierenSn^° rd ^ b H t with circumslanCfe. The modem Western faope i e ss ; no one Wins except the 
& * r < J T T ^-i r rela * hero is a misfit, redeeming a murky Turks. 

i ™ Ve ^^ by : different past by a single, fatal act of heroism. The book is no richly tapestried, 

. h Kr' ,,f * * - . 1 — ' j :c cionifl- ^digestible chunk of contemporary r 
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Sh* tit of S f , r0 ^ three, has neatly turned the ts 

the bid heroic convention by 
: dislikable. \ na n balladic sixteenth-centu 
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J**ty*; though w U *U ■ « EecelS " Holland^ who is, signifi 

invent- 
ing a balladic sixteenth-century hero 
in the modern mould. ^ 

Rakdssy is a brutal, flamboyant, 
^^6ab^!J VOr, 2'J ,c Illiterate Magyar baron defending 
a body, the Hungarian borders of Christen- 
-&ft iy eV : Ia her dom against . the Turks, but always 

al f,' autono- skirmishing to rheir death with fellow 


: dislikable. 
access to 

Jorl3,.to be his way 
-M nittw world, he 
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. llonships wilb 

r^K^u^^' 4 humorSus O 
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.. Catherine), his gentle, 
cultured brother, Denis, .a.nd : 


references. Miss Holland knows her 
history welt enough to discard all but 
the essential, vitalizing detail, Descrip- 
tiori is pared down to the barest hints : 
it is The difference between Ingmar 
Bergman and Cecil B. de Mllle.. The 
dialogue, on the other hand, is the 
kind of racy, elliptical, Americnrt col- 
loquial that makes one wince in the 
cinema: here it is, surprisingly, 

stringent and convincing. Everything 
is deliberately anti-romantic and 
firmly understated. Such economy is 

extremely rare. in a young writer. She 
is an original. : . 
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GENERAL 


Gore Vidal 

Washington, 

D.C. 

'Rich, willy and immensely 
skilful . , . masterly portrayal of 
the political scene.' 

Robert Pitman, 

Sunday Express 30s 


Elizabeth 

Berridge 

Sing Me Who 
You Are 

'Fascinating . . . subtle and true, 
it Is a rewarding ex perlenca.' 
Richard Lister, 

Evening Standard 

25s 


Randolph $. 
& Winston S. 
Churchill 

The Six Day 
War 

'A fascinating study . . . 

enthralling, even thrilling, 
reading.* 

Gen. Sir Hugh Stockwell, 
Sunday Telegraph 
'A remarkable achievement. 1 
Sir Basil Liddell Hart, 
Dally Telegraph 
'An extremely well-informed and 
vivid account . . . balanced and 
realistic.’ 
Coltn Legum, 
Observer 

5s Distributed by Penguin 


Chaim Potok 

The Chosen 

'Reminds one of 
Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man'. 

New Statesman 


30s 


Ira |. Morris 

The 

Troika Belle 

'Full marks for atmosphere, 
elegance, high spirits and 
sustained imagination.' 
Sunday T el eg rap h 


80s 


Karlheinz 

Grosser 

Tamburas 

'A racy, well-told tale. 1 
Evening Standard 


30s 


Helen Hoover 

' The Gift 
of the Deer 

The story of a whitetall buck who 
arrived half-blind and starving at 
Helen Hoover's cabin In the 
wilderness of Northern 
Minnesota. 

Illustrated 25s August 20 


Gay Goer Luce 
& Julius Segal 

Sleep 

Tills remarkable anatomy of 
sleep describes the results of a 
decade of breakthrough 
research. 

50s Illustrated 


|ohn McPhee 

Oranges 

This study of the botany, history 
and industry of oranges provides 
some curious and Intriguing 
Information. 
30s August 21 


TECHNICAL 


Stanley Johnson 

Gold Drain . 

'Not only writes with swesl 
precision but ties up every loose 
strand ... A sheer miracle of 

§ lot-work,' 

un 21s 


Juliette Benzonf 

Catherine and 
Arnaud - 


309 


L.T.C. 

The 

Mechanicals 

The history of the Institution of 
30s Mechanical Engineers 


J. R. S. Beavls & 
S. Mediik 

A Manual of 
* Hotel 
Reception 


Illustrated 42s 


GENERAL 


RE-ISSUES 


lin Yufang 

The Chinese 
Theory of. Art 

Promises to become the 
definitive one-volume reference 
work on this subject. 

Illustrated. 

35s 


William Sargant 

The Unquiet 
Mind 

‘There emerges . . . thB 
self-portrait of a man of intense 
'energy, Intelligence, pugnacity,- 
perseverance and pity . . . most 
stimulating.' 

The Times Literary 
Supplement 80s 


Paul Scon 

The Alim Sky 

25s 

The Chinese 
Love Pavilion 

25s 


Margery 
Allinghdm 

The Orvmeat. 
Black Dudley 

Mr Campion 
and Other's 

30s August 21 


25s 
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• j Thomas B. Mono an : The Anti-.4nuruan\. 224pp. Michael Joseph. 


Pmver is more likely to produce 
respect than popularity, lust as the 
British were much disliked by weaker 
nations and subject peoples when the 
Empire was at its zenith, so now does 
the United States, undoubtedly the 
world's richest and strongest nation, 
raee varying degrees or nnii-A meric an 
sentiment almost everywhere bejond 
its international frontiers. The British 
never worried much about foreign 
loathing. Often it would seem that 
they were loo insular io notice, let 
alone to ca re. Anyway, t hey disl i ked 
foreigners quite as much as foreigners 
disliked them; and there was some- 
thing satisfactory and stable in such 
a state of mutual antipathy. Concern 
about the *■ image gap " was not a 
notable feature of British foreign 
policy. The Americans, on the other 
band, do appear lo care. They fed 
that, as the inhabitants of the land of 
the free and the bastion of demo- 
cracy, they deserve to be loved by 
others perhaps Jess free and less 
democratic, and certainly less rich. It 
Is unlikely that any British journalist 
of the Victorian or Edwardian eras 
would have written u book called 
The Anti-British i to an American 
journalist 7 he A mi- A mericuns is a 
subject the study of which scarcely 
needs justification. 

There have, in fact, in recent years 
been quite a number of investigations 
by American writers into the prob- 
lem of why the Americans are not 
popular abroad and what cun be 
done to improve their image. The 
Ugly American is a classic example 
or this genre. Usually such works 
have been confined to one region. 
Thomas B. Morgan has set out to 
look into Anti-Americanism as a 


glob: 1 1 phenomenon. In 106-1 and 
l%5 he visited Brazil. Japan, Indo- 
nesia, Egypt. Kenya and France to 
adi as many people as he could meet 


computable Manila id on American 
policy, i bough unable to demon 4 rale 
the logic of such feeling. Others 
thought the Americans were really 
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why they did not like America. Some just like the British, and they experi- 


University Press. C4 IDs. each. 
The two new volumes of ilu- II. i mil 


ol his subjects, under pressure, ad- 
mitted that they did [ike America ; 
and some refused to talk about this 
subject ;il ill I, notably Mr. Oginga 
Odingii who. when the question was 
put m him by Mr. Morgan, said 
" Hu. ha. Oh, no ! Come 

with me lo watch the dancers”. 
Others were, however, only loo 
willing to hold forth. Mr. 

M. H. Hcikal, for example, 

the editor of ihc Cairo news- 
paper .41 Ah ram which is some- 
limes regarded as President Nasser's 
mouthpiece, treated Mr. Morgan to 
a long, and ii is to be feared rather 
tedious, monologue in which he dealt 
not only with anti-Aniericnni.sm but 
also with the history of Egypt from 
the lime of the Mamalukes In the era 
of Nasser.. Mr. Heikal was not only 
anti-American, it would seem, but 
anli-Jewish, anti-French and anti- 
British as well. 

What did Mr. Morgan discover at 
the end of his marathon quest ? The 
publishers suggest that his conclu- 
sions were a •* bombshell ”, This is 
to exaggerate a bit. It transpires that 
many people, particularly in Africa, 
resent the American handling of the 
Negro problem in the United States. 

It was generally agreed in Latin 
America. Europe, Africa and Asia 
that the American intervention in 
Vietnam was a bad thing. Some 
people envied the high American stan- 
dard of living, and some blamed their 
own failures to reach anything like a 


encetl nu difficulty in convening 
Anglophobia into anti-Americanism. 
In France it would appear thai the 
chief American failing was considered 
lo be the American reluctance lo 
accept the wisdom of French advice. 

It may be suspected that Mr. Mor- 
gan was not entirely serious in his 
investigations. .Some passages of this 
book reveal n delightful sense of 
irony. Here is Mr. Morgan discuss- 
ing over luncheon the question of 
Vietnam with a French communist 
called Champsavoir. 

Chanipsavolr was outraged by the homb- 
ing since February in Norili Vietnam. 
“You will never get away with n ! ", 
he cried, as his oysters arrived - one 
dozen {his de cluinr on the half shell. 

And occasionally Mr. Morgan pro- 
duces a bon mot in the best tradition 
of Time magazine. On Sukarno, with 
whom Mr. Morgan spent several 
hours, he writes: "getting lo know 
him, I thought his Marxism owed 
more of a debt to Groucho than lo 
Karl— except that people were dying 
of it ". 

It is unlikely that this book will 
produce any profound changes id 
A merican foreign policy ; but many 
people will derive much pleasure 
and amusement from reading it. One 
regret is that Mr. Morgan did not 
include England in his itinerary. One 
suspects that lunch at the Travellers 
Club could have produced some gems 
of anti-Americanism to which Mr. 
Morgan would have done full justice. 
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predecessors, [f Hamilton's greatest 


achievement was putting the new vo,,‘ To 


Hamilton what have 1 T" ,h ^ •„ 

should ih us ncaicci nJ ffll I 


rcucrui government mi its feet and aeuin .»h if ';' C- 

his chief theoretical achievement his t0 i. ,hlnkl M)cstlm 

share in The h'edendi.,. the most V nd Ufa’I** 


dramatic period of his career was t,.,. B , — 1 “ ,s nm quite i 

beginning. Whatever illusions with wld -h J We remf "ik?!fci 
Washington might cling u». „f a \ , ni nli. Jc ?T un 
union of nil good men coming n. the ’...P ,hc wpaneoflL, 
aid of ihc country, not of any party, ...J S one has a ‘■‘Inc loJel&S 
Hamilton (and Jefferson) saw ‘more As far fcj 

dearly. The final breach had not yet i 11 ! d h .fi* lW ” 8 5 ejr . B0 *** 2 

come hut it was imminent. Madison dcal withasm^ 

had at last passed over completely lo 2? ‘ UUfihne ^ s of Senator B* 




DONALDSON! Evelyn Waugh : Portrait of a Country Neighbour. 
jf wNI ? CARENS : The Satiric Art of Evelyn Waugh. 195pp. University 
^ vVaUOH ; Decline and Fall. Introduction by Christopher Hollis. 
^y Al i 0 n ; Put Out More Flags. 234pp. Chapman anti Hall. 

^ n otivavs be disagreement to day : lie was often ill, seldom com- 
,L c U D porters of tire bio- plciely well : he was the only person l 
whni micht be called have ever known who seemed sincerely 
Epical and wn ? . . innro ach to 10 loil 2 fur death: be was terrifying io 

C^fesl-iegurgiUdt PP , ... a stranger, merciless to a friend; but 
Eiiibor, and in these aa>. fa it is true that his Inmss and life revolved 
Pwtology " an ^ tediqus per. - ro)m j j^kc-* ; very, very funny jokes. 

LL inlnit-ition it may be tempting 

6; rd the second as the more He was curious about human oddity 
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In Evelyn Waugh's ease. —Mrs. Donaldson cites him on the 
' the situation is as put by subject of Maundy Gregory, whose 
tonaldson in her introduction : eccentricities arc better attested than 


the JctTcrsnnian side, even if that 
involved discreetly adjusting sonic 
of his previous theory and practice. 


Penrose. " " 

K the R c y, w'ds trap wasibet 


Ufftf tne suu* ||u " r : J — • — . d , 

f Donaldson in her introduction : ecceni net lies arc better attested than 

r, 4 was and his personality were *he thinks -and bad faithful corre- 
feiof a kind of dislocation of spotulcnts (notably Miss Nancy Mil- 
violent that, if he joins llte ford. Lady Diana Cooper and Mrs. 
s tody of artists whose work sur- Anne Fleming) with whom he ex- 


it u mi I in ting episode of this ml 
uflermath of the Duer fia^l 


Hamilton had nothing lo hope for „l l S ! m h of Due r failure 6 
from Vice-President Adams, who was b ;J b y l J2 re harmful. Dut r %d 
a stone of offence (on which the over- !?,„,f t ? ni| ? 1,fy al! the faults ofi 
weening Hamilton would ultimately ., n ?., sys ! c m- Nodoukjfe 
stumble) and Hamilton wm ., yui hy assoc tali on but adi! 


S todr of artists whose work sur- Anne Fleming) with whom he ex- 
totfitir lifetime, he will forever be c j 1;in g Ct | discoveries. Yet he found it 
irfjict of speculation for biogrupiiers i n} p OS sjhl L - to communicate not only 


I k! radiologist*. 

Knot that his books were in con 


with ” all the more ordinary people 
of the world, but also with three- 


inlcreeplion of his cables; seen the 
crew smuggling a corpse overboard ; 
blamed his disorders on the power of 
the Black Box. All this is germane to 
his work, if not especially surprising 
to admirers of Pinfold (among whom 
Mrs. Donaldson, oddly, is not to be 
counted), just as it is germane lo know 
that Apt ho r pc hud got out of control 
in Men at Anns, or that Waugh had 
his Wodchouscs bound in leather ahd 
referred lo their author as " the Mas- 
ter ". But what is so illuminating is 
his reaction after the ordeal was over. 
Though the late E. B. Strauss assured 
him that the chloral was to blame, he 
proudly claimed to have been mad. 
“ He had the air of someone who has 


Conversely, when Spruce, in a pas- 
sage Professor Carens calls '* partly 
sclf-spualing ", relates Virginia Troy 
to the artificial heroines of Michael 
Alien, Huxley and Hemingway, his 
secretary Frankie la name shared with 
Mrs. Donaldson) says she sounds 
"more like the heroine of Major 
Ludovic's dreadful Death Wish 


HU uni iw> UWVI » 0 [ i ne wonu, oui iiisu mm m»«s 

with his character so much as q Uartcrs „f ihc most interesting’ : 
they reflect the dislocations of cmiirtor lho inU 


brought oil an unexpected coup or 
discovered in himself some unsus- 


nuniuiw .iiiu Mnmillon was >k ** ,L 7.” |UU1 *«| 
conscious of his isolation, of how f ¥? wor ^ M < ,|| K«s» 

much he stood ntagni nomhm „ " s ^ e P.V b ‘ lcan J - tud«Ai 

umbra. With Washingloi, he could £* ( Secrcla !i' 4- 

be much; without Washington, he wf/^ ry • h ^d_ loo much oalu* 
was even less lhan he feared. , s V n,0 <* er n Amerkinipwi 

Of course, Hamilton being Hamil- east one lel j« IWd 

(on, he was not daunted. He may ?[,'”■ , u e would justify m 

have underestimated the number, H 4 . 0 ! ,h j ll P Sl ^“miliauu 
malignancy, and skill or his enemies. L end ln< ™» blJ i j ,e dmflks 
He may have underestimated the , more c,100Sy In 

degree to which he suffered Trom rn ®” 1IS * 
being a " new man " and ignored his . 0 , course > Hamilton ikk 
own lack of a sense of /<■ t,u t ties mvolv€ | <1 entirely or maisly ii 
chases possibles and the degree lo scandals of his friends or the (oln 
which he never fell at home in his of b ' s private life. Herewk 
adopted country. As a climber, he more d 9 cumen l s for a history oJL 
had none of Disraeli's self-control ^nonuc doctrines, of riatcotuft 
but then he planned to climb luster ca ! 1 . h,s . war wilh AdamSmilb. H 
and farther. Tt was one thing to step f clll, W ,s here al l,s m05t inD ®! 
belatedly, into the shoes of the four- !" fi 
teenth Earl of Derby and another to l,ke , . an old-fashioned divine, un 
try to survive “ the Father ..if His proof . ****?, * n Vl?}, 

Country”. Death was to cut short g/ Nations and ^remind its t^ 
the race but there is evidence here ? n .' ,ljl was . n ° l a J b,,l rf ££& 
(hat Hamilton could never have won * aiss ® r f J ire and 
the prize Senator Smoot or Reptenu 

H was a minor matter in itself but Jl nw,ey ' And *, n,orc in1p0 ?i 
the serio-comic cm™ min ’ ffj lbc Brcal event overseas «shp. 

‘o Ml like a magnetic 

ilton's e foj ly'bul diS ^ ? SSSiS 

ilton s folly, but displays a folly that nss i cnal s afTcclinR the Anxri* 

betrays an attractive lack of worldly IZi of iSs 

wisdom. Hamilton was a victim of ‘ht, c slorm sianals were out * 

"ffii hadL NeW Y °.. k u S JT 10 Cal ! the time volume^ ends, tteWj 

he badger game . He had entered of August was only a.few«M 
into a sordid and silly liaison with ;m d jhe faithful ally of the Ifc* 
Mam Reynolds and was almost Slates, Louis XVI, was about toB 
certainly deliberately trapped by her |,} s throne and life. And mores* 
odious husband. Their illiterate let- for the two Secretaries (off# 
ters would have delighted the readers enemies), the politics of the fesi 
of Town Topics or Confidential, not republic were to be Ineil** 
lo mention the faithful readers of Involved in the fate of the 1^® 
some British newspapers. Mrs. Rey- lion. 
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pursing of the lips. HwhAhihi 
friend indeed, but lie shwat,’ 
been more choosy in hisA«j( 
friends. 

Of course. Hamilton ihm 


involved entirely or maisly'ii 
scandals of his friends or the L3a 


IMMIGRANT SOCIALISTS 

Dav.d Hraw-SHorri A merim « Disripks of Marx. 2ISpp. D et roit: Wayne State University Press. $7.95 


j American Disciples of Marx is a. very 

misleading title. Despite the rcniark- 
ably repulsive portrait of Marx en- 
5 graved on the cover, Dr. HerreshofTs 

^Ook covers much more than orlho- 
s Marxism. His first hero is 

Orestes Brownson, who, if he was a 
Marxian at all, was a Marxian of a 
very peculiar type and a Marxian 
• before he read any Marxists. But 
Dr. Herreshoff is above mere chro- 
nology, for he cites Isaac HeckeTs 
View of Brownson as being that of 
“'the. American Proudhon" long 
. Jfpfore Proudhon had asked, " What 
iS .properly?” And is there any 
, evidence, that most of the members 
■ of the International (who were 
alleged to. have run- the Commune 
Of Paris) were disciples of Proud- 
hpn ? r .- " . , ' ■ . . '• 

' ; Marxispi in Atnirica was imported 

i '• • ' by the German emigrahu or refugees 

. of-lhe 1840s arid 1850si people like 
Weydemeycr and Sorge. They never 
; could understand the American 
;v • • . environment. Lots of the revolu- 
Uoaary rank-and-file from Europe 
were seduced by the American way 
■ ■ of life. ' Marx himself was especially 
hostile . to . their seduction by thei 
) ' promise: of free land. But, as Pro- 
•i , lessor 'W. W, Rostow has said: 


Simons (Archie Simons should or 
could have been cited as a much more 
orthodox Marxist than Beard ever 
was). 

There were also oddities in the 
movement. There were the Claflin 
sisters preaching free love combined 
with attacks on the great capitalists 
fa pity Dr. Herreshoff does not men- 
tion the curiously close relationship 
between the Claflin sisters and *' Com- 
modore " Vanderbilt). There was 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, who changed 
his views a great many times : he was 
perhaps most attractive When he 
called himself the “servant of the 
servants of iruih”, amending the title 
adopted by Pope Gregory the Great 
lo snub the so-culled Oecumenical 
Patriarch. .Andrews then proposed 
to run for election as Pope of Rome 
d ! d ;:"pt. .make it. ■ After all, 
Virginia ! Claflin Woodhull ran Mr 
President of the United States ! 


It is a little odd that Dr. Herreshoff, 
recounting some of the illusions of 
orthodox Marxists abput (he possi- 
bilities of revolution in the United 
Slates, should not have quoted a 
foolish work by Marx's son-in-law 
Aveling lihe Dubedat of The Doc- 
tor's Dilemma). Aveling was unwise 
enough to be a Webb when it came 
to discussing countries he knew 
nothing about. 

There are some minor errors that 
could be noted. Mihden is not in the 
Rhineland ; as die British army 
knows, it is in Westphalia. Millerand 
was Alexandre, not Etienne; and the 
University of Halle is not, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, a 
seminary. Bgt this is a scholarly if 
depressing book for sympathizers 
with the American left, as we may 
assume froth the dedication Dr. 
Herreshoff is. 


W L- Zd forYhis reason Evelyn liked the smarter of the Intel- 
she speaks, and I for ihc more intellectual of the 

p critical writing about him is ot sntorl _. ll0 onc c | sc . No one else liked 
U ante interest at present as the h5(n 

^Sraffhlr'wriucn a He hail link pity, car* or fear for 

ESS 

li«t, in »T»mpal'on SP !S l ESi 
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# death 1Ck Rm thoi oh Statesman, the day of whose appear- 
his death. But though known in the family as 

AcWbeen a friend and neighbour a J Frkl bccallse tha t periodical 
Jw ten years, with an overlapping n ..,. h 

(L’de of London acquaintances, she angered him so ima.h 
nsraiwle enough from her subject He was m * act Gilbert Fin told, 
M Mi religion and politics lo be and nothing in Mrs. Donaldsons 
iftiilook al him detachedly. Her excellently written book is more in- 
Ksinri of him is thus both human tercsting than her account of the 
'nl critical, both affectionate and ordeal which he did indeed have on 
*wng,and It joins Mr. E. R. F. a cruise to Colombo in the winter 
'Wan's article in The Cornhill of of 1955-56. Like Pinfold he suffered 
fcm*r, I960, and the Paris Review from a gang of " existentialists " 
of 1963 as (so far) the who plagued him with telepathic 
essential reading about Evelyn messages, seemingly led by one of his 
hugh. interviewers in that disturbing B.B.C. 

_ Viip to her was n man touched “ Frankly Speaking " •programme. 
^ gcffliii, and al the same time by Like Pinfold he had steeped him- 
* odancholia of Johnsonian propor- self in chloral : been given i a 
hi... he round lift so terribly bor- washstand decorated by Poynler. 
■I he could hardly endure from day complained to the captain about the 


discovered in himself some unsus- 
pected gift. . . 

Professor Cure ns’s study, by con- 
trast, is of value mainly to those 
unacquainted with Waugh's writings, 
being a sensible but not particularly 
profound account of what can be 
gathered from them. It seems a bit 
strange that the author should think 
that there is a “ tendency to the right 
among English writers of this cen- 
tury", particularly as he refers to 
the almost entirely one-sided Authors 
Take Sides pamphlet of 1938, but he 
deals efficiently wilh those who think 
Waugh was a fascist, and he pays 
justified tribute lo the war trilogy, 
seeing the incident of the Jewish 
reFugecs in Unconditional Surrender 
as " the most moving passage Evelyn 
Waugh has written”. Like the TLS 
reviewer of that volume, he spots the 
startling similarity of Ludovic's lush 
novel The Death Wish to Brideshead 
Revisited, though the relationship is 
perhaps more complicated than 
either of them thought. For it seems 
from Mrs. Donaldson's account that 
there may be something of Mr. Cyril 
Connolly in Ludovic as well as, all 
too obviously, in Everard Spruce, the 
editor of Survival (did not Ludo- 
vic’s pensfes, like those of Palinurus, 
have a Drowned Sailor motif ?). 


Such more or less academic studies 
of Waugh are now to be expected. It 
is more surprising lo find Decline ami 
Ftdl presented in a school edition, with 
an introduction by Mr. Christopher 
Hollis. Mr. Hollis underlines the obvi- 
ous in saying that Waugh would never 
have wished to write about the 
Kitchen Sink, being uninterested in 
such contraptions (though surely 
well enough aware of the need for 
servants to minister lo them). Bui 
he is a good deal less convincing in 
trying to persuade the young (hut 
Waugh thought all classes equally 
unworthy of power and tolerated the 
aristocracy only because he fell it use- 
less to try lo depose them. Both 
Professor Carens, with his quotations 
from the passages on Aden and Kenya 
in Remote People, and a letter prin- 
ted by Mrs. Donaldson (" No apology 
is needed for the aristocracy ") show 
that some classes were definitely 
thought worthier lhan others. Nor 
would the average reader agree for 
a moment that the wealthy Mrs. 
Besic-Chelwynd (later Lady Metro- 
land) is really " as unattractive sis 
possible ", al any rate in her author's 
eyes. 

The inclusion of Put Out More 
Flags in the new uniform edition is 
remarkable mainly for the author's 
brief preface revealing that it was 
written on the sea journey home after 
the fall of Crete and the disbandment 
of the Middle East Commandos lo 
which he had belonged. After two 
years “ entirely divorced from writ- 
ing" he wrote without plan and 
finished the book in a month. It was, 
he says, the only book he wrote purely 
for pleasure. For his own, that is. 
Fortunately he wrote many more for 
ours. 


THE PARERGA OF MARK TWAIN 


fe* Drain's Letters to his Publishers 1867-94. Edited and Introduced by Hamlin Hill. 388pp. ^ Sonera 48 Sdd 

ind Introduced by JohnS Tuckey. 588pp. Mark Twain’s Satires and Burlesques. Edited and introduced by Franklin R. Rogers. 485pp. 

. . University of California Press. London : Cambridge University Press. £4 each. 

Twain’s Letters from Hawaii, Edited and Introduced by A. Grove Day. 298pp. Chntta and Windus. 30s. 
jjMOMrCox ; Mark Twain. The Fate of Humor. 321pp. Princeton University Press. London: Oxford University Press. £3. 
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%.*" J i2!f riea ‘ ^orical Volume 1607-1896. Revised 
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DIDACTIC BUT DEVOTED 

The Family Letters of Thomas Jefferson, Edited by Edwin 

and James Adam Bear, Jr. 506pp. Columbia: Um>w9 
Missouri Press. $9.00. 
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: ,i Daniel,: De -'Leon. Sartjptes his 
.doctrinaire teaching' ftte stljllsdld 
sWe the Sather 'thtiUplVersity. 


litis admirable compilation ends with seo Jefferson agiilo 
Jefferson's death on July 4. 1826, so vinccd that ihc Frencli j.JJJJ] 
that had the editors wailed till Ihc has come lo a peaceful 

great edition of the Papers was He is even taken in by 

completed, many readers who will views of the egregious w ^ l 
enjoy and profit by the labours of San Domingo, and 
Mr. Betts and Mr. Bear would be Jefferson expresses a i 

dead. Widowed early in life, Jeffer- of Aaron Burr. _ We .anggj j 
son was a most devoted father to his reminded of his mI* res { l J^ao. 
two daughters and. Inter, a most de- musical instruments, ■ ° r ® 
voted grandfather. The amiability of to natural history, of aa ^ 
his character shows through his ex- his daughters should W (*■ 


S */w years igq it was a general 
picl thjil while the classics of 
»can literature \vere being made 
2 available; the texts were un- 
F^Jotyi The situation Is now 
wtldianged entirely, New editions 
appearing every year and Soon 
'S!' WQr lh while writers will 
‘SIS ■ r ^ u ^* shcd « according to 

of 


nis .cnaracter shows through his ex- his daughters snouiu u« j 
cessively didactic tone, and so does religious orthodoxy =(ne R 
, his desire to reduce the political ten- a dose of Priestley •« JS ^ 4 
sions of social life.' The urbanity that learn of a 
the Adams family envied, but could Randolph family and .ifj ^ ftf 
not emulate, w early preached to no post, as tate tJJfLL 
Martha and Mary; , ' lotlesville, where the 

• 0f the two, the elder, Martha, was State had, his 
more intelUgerjf and re$oluie. evl- .of Montipello. / 
dent y her father’s favourite (as Mary splendours .and m 
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he gained, and his partnerships 
ended in acrimony. 

As the correspondcilce is largely 
concerned with day-to-day matters 
of publishing, it presents the editor 
with endless problems of Identifica- 
tion and elucidation. Mr. Hill 
ncquits himself triumphantly. His 
notes are excellent; his commentary 
appreciative, but tempered with a 
sense of the futility of much of 
Twain's busyness. 

The other two editors are not as 
lucky as Mr. Hill, though they are 
both equally well qualified. Mr. 
Tuckey has to edit Lhe obsessive writ- 
ings of Twain's later years— front 
1896 to 1905. Twain's financial 
speculations had by this lime inevi- 
tably come to grief, and misfortune 
had also begun to strike bim at 
homo; and out of these experiences 
came the long and: inconclusive 
attempts to capture in fiction the 
sense of human depravity and immi- 
nent cosmic disaster. ** Which Was 
ft ? ” and "Three Thousand Years 
among the Microbes" are the long- 


est pieces, but having them before 
us in full for the first time will hardly 
change our view of Twain’s later 
career, though it may deepen our 
sense of a talent spoilt by Immatur- 
ity and petulance. 

Mr. Rogers has the satires and bur- 
lesques to edit and these are even less 
rewarding. The "Burlesque Ham- 
let *’ is unspeakable stuff, but it is at 
least short. The “Simon Wheeler 
Sequence," starting with h play, which 
Twain began to write in 1877, and 


ending twenty years later with a novel, 
is equally deplorably. Once a deci- 
sion to publish all the papers in a col- 
lection has been taken, discrimination 
becomes impossible, but it is a pity 
that Twain has to be encumbered with 
such enormous additions. ' 

Twain's letters from Hawaii belong 
to the earliest period of his career. He 
visited the Sandwich Islands as a re- 
porter in 1866. He used some of his 
twenty-five letters to the Sacramento 
Union in the last chapters of Rough- 
ing it, but the Tetters have never been 
reprinted us a whole, except in limited 


editions. The letters are observant 
and amusing, in Twain’s curly, brash 
and high-spirited way, and anticipate 
The Innocents Abroad which saw his 
comic' style perfected. 

Mr. James M, Cox, in a careful 
study of Mark Twain's style, makes 
. considerable claims for The innocents 
Abroad. He will encourage bis. fellow 
academics; to look at It more closely. 
Was Twain really “ trapped in his 
own impersonation " ? It would -not 
be surprising if he was, considering 
that such is “.the -ultimate danger Of 
Irony, burlesque, parody,, and .sat- 
ire;" but he mpre pfobably reached 
some " ultimate truth” in The Inno- 
cents Abroad the burlesque spirit 
of negation impersonating ' genuine ’ 
emotion ". Mr. Cox : argues well 

enough; even when he is driven to 
State the obvious, but he leaves one 
with the uneasy feeling that much of 
Mark Twain; Is riot worth writing 
about — or even reading. '^as some of. 
the’ volumes in the impressive new 

edition seem "designed jo show. . 


-of May 3, 1787, from Paris shotos, Jefferson -s- 
for the Princess^ de Polignae Was not . 
on her way to the Bastille and Martha r , 1€<3 Mr - r 1 
muddies up the pacific civil war be- ? u P er ‘° 
tween the " Patriots " and the Stadt- Virgin* an 
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The first half of this book is k con- 
tinuation of IFi'/i'Arf Sabballi and 
describes Maurice Sachs’s aohY* 11 ?* 
in Paris during the German Occupa- 
tion. Whal he wants lo prove K that 
private interest will always rise above 
public calamity and that social dis- 
order merely intensifies the normal 
play of' greedy .instinct. . For 
all ; his . < Jewish conrtcxion _ Sachs 
, himself - reacts to the German 
presence' with confident' oppoi> 
'tun ism;' ) and spends long and 
; monotonous pages detailing, ^tne 
auum'ii ha rnlftp. find: lost in 


puintor, perhaps because being broke 
gives him greater opportunities for 
proving that he lacks any morality: 
Ho is vain too about his. successful ‘ 
career as n homosexual lover. . But in 
general Sachi Is much too solemn 
when he is stuck on himself and this 
part of The Hunt is only revived, 
when hik malicious eyes probe the- 
unlovely; society be-' moved 'in. 

Late In 1942 he was conscripted 
ftjr forced labour in Germany and 
the second part of The Hunt consists 
nF .letters written ftam. Hamburg 


should have found work sixl)' feet 
higher i hail all the * othefS, because ■ 
there pre op ‘signs • of-, nhy ultimate 

reconciliation irt .distress with the 
blunt realities Of ordinary peapFa. 
Maurice Sachs wll fio no further 
than tO talk, pt his earlier I|fe as bis 
“penal servitude'- m the paihp of 
frivolity But 1 cvep as the bombs 

cascade doyvo he returns to worrying 
about bU ambitions as a writer. 
Ultimakely' he seems to have 
stuck fast in an -aestheticism which 
never quite rises to the dignity of a 
'atuln iir liuinn The Hunt heen 
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RACUNDRA’S 

FIRST 

CRUISE 

Arthm' Ransome 


Arthur Ransome tells of the 
building of the Racuiulra and tier 
first voyage in tlic Bailie, from 
Riga, where she was constructed, 
to Helsingfors and buck again. 
5s. Od. 


ROD AND LINE 


Arthur Rnnsomc’s much-loved 
ctnssic of angling literature. 
5s. 0d. 


THE 

VIOLENT 

FRIENDS 

Winston times 


Winston Cl ewes' fu mom first 
novel is issued in the tercentenary 
year of the birth of Jonathan 
Swin. A powerful novel of Swift 
. and of I he two women who 
loved him. Ss. 0d. 


TIP ON A 
DEAD JOCKEY 

Irwin Shaw 


More eve i tin g lhan most novels 
ten sujwrb stories by one of 
... America's top ‘fen writers. 

5s. Od. ' ' 


DODSWORTH 

Sinclair Lewis 


; A great novel by the first 
American jo be awarded the 
Nobel Prfzu Tor Literature. 
6 s. Od. 


; THE 
PRIMAL 
URGE 


Brian Altiiss 


A science fiction novel by Ihc 
winner of the first Nebula Award. 
5s. Od. ■ 


; THE 
BITTER 
HERITAGE 


. Arthur M. 

ScMesinger, JK 


Y’letiiarh and American Democracy 
I94J— 1966 , 


• A brilliant short analysis of 
. the situation in Vietnam by a 
d is I ingubhed A mcrican l\istoria u 
who was a political adviser to 
President Kennedy. 5s. Od. 
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SPAIN’S 1848: THE LIBERAL FAILURE 
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V. G. Kiernan : The Revolution of 1854 in Spanish History. 266pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford University Press. £2 8s. 
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In recent years historians in this coun- 
try have made a substantial conlrikiu- 
!i*m to the understanding of nine- 
teenih-ccntury Spanish history. 
Profeswr Raymond Carr has opened 
up ;t whole range of topics; Dr. 
C. A. M. Hennessy has analysed the 
1868 Revolution and its aftermath ; 
Dr. E. Christiansen has studied 
the origins of military power 
in the tirst half of the century 
in the work reviewed below, and in 
this extremely useful and well-xvrillcn 
book Mr. Kiernan examines in far 
greater detail than anyone else has 
done before the 1854 Revolution and 
Ihe two following yea rs of liberal 
experiment. 

1854 was the Spanish 1848 and as 
a result of the lime-lag much 
of the debate about its nature 
took place with reference to 
events in France. Donoso Corids, 
a minor Veuiilol, east the mould of 
much of the argument, as scarifying 
ns it was iireievenl. Spanish liberals 
thought in western European terms, 
adopting the postures of either French 
or English parliamentarian ism, both 
of which were their guides to order 
and modernity. The irrelevance of 
foreign models was one reason why 
Spanish liberalism floundered in con- 
tradictions and why the reactionary 
Right was later to And no shortage of 
supporters for its particular brand 
of Salvationist politics. 

The Revolution of 1854 was an 
urban phenomenon ; the striking fact 
of mid-nineteenth -century Spanish 
politics was tbe potilicai passivity of 
the mass of the rural population. 
They acted neither as the revolu- 
tionary force of 1789 in France nor 
the counter-revolutionary force of 
1848. Carl ism, the classic Spanish 
example of the latter, was exhausted 
by the mid- 1850s and what there was 
left of it had degenerated into semi- 
banditry. Agrarian revolution [.and 
ultimately there could be no revolu- 
tion without agrarian change! was 
widely delayed not only by the 
influence of (he Catholic Church as 
Mr. Kiernan suggests (and here it is 
perhaps the influence of folk Catho- 
licism rather than the institutional 
powers of the Church which is more 
important), but also by widely diver- 
gent systems of land tenure which 
provoked a variety of response in 
different parts of the country. 
Radical politicians were uninterested 
and ^ misinformed about the rampo, 
sharing the liberals* misconceptions, 
about the workings of laisser-faire 
economic? in conditions of rural 
deprivation. Thus peasants were not 
Wooed by urban politicians, so their 
protest took the form of crop burn- 
ing or rioting against food, taxes pr 


safely valve for the peasants oil the 
mini} audio v of Galicia, wracked by 
I risk-style famine, while on Andalu- 
sian httifttndios protest was canalized 
intu inner-looking, villagc-oricnlcd 
anarchism. The bienio between 
1854 and IS56 provided no relief: 
indeed a major legacy of its disen- 
tailing policies was to be rural 
discontent, which was a running sore 
for the rest of the century but which 
never really impinged on national 
politics until the 1930s. 

Madrid's politics, and this is the 
core of Mr. Kier nan's work, were 
determined by die parasitic nature of 
the capital with its overblown popu- 
lation of politicians, courtiers, 
bureaucrats, oil ice-seekers and nn 
army of dependants. The proximity 
of the in i t rios bajos to the city's focal 
points (as in Barcelona! always 
ensured an easily mobilizablc crowd 
for demonstrations mounted by those 
out of ofliee (a map of Madrid would 
have made this point clearer). Indus- 
try scarcely existed, apart from print- 
ing (typographers were to become 
the backbone of Madrid socialism;. 
The risings of 1854 and 1856 were 
those of a pre-industrial city by a 
lumpenprolctariat which could easily 
be swung from burning the Queen 
Mother's palace to beating up repub- 
lican sympathizers. The bullfighter 
Piicheta, a popular hero, was scarcely 
the stuff of which genuine revolu- 
tionaries are made. The relationship 
between the unleavened mass of 
unemployed and underemployed 
and the politically conscious 
artisan is crucial for an under- 
standing of urban disturbances 
in nineteenth-century .Spain, and 
although Mr. Kiernan fills in (he 
aspirations of the inarticulate as best 
he can from the limited evidence 
available, there is a Jol more to be 
explained. The danger where evi- 
dence is slight is to assume a greater 
degree of class solidarity and class 
consciousness than might in fact have 
been the case. Nor was the small 
group of radical Democrats the 
homogeneous and determined mino- 
rity to exploit mass discontent and 
mould primitive revolt into directed 
revolution. 

In Barcelona, with its burgeoning 
industry, it was different and there 
class lines were more firmly drawn in 
a recognizably Marxist confronta- 
tion, although there whs always Ihe 
complication- of Catalan resentment 


was happening in the provinces there 
is not enough to explain the peculiar 
nature of Spanish revolutions. 

The book's main value lies in the 
very detailed analysis of liberal poli- 
tics as shown in Ihe intrigues reported 
by diplomats (wide use is made of 
British. French and Belgian sources), 
in the press and pamphlets and in the 
Cortes debates. Mr. Kiernan skil- 
fully unravels and exposes the in- 
consistencies of a liberal system un- 
supported by a mature middle class 
and c n sn a red in a vicious 
circle of factious intrigue. 
Although Spanish politics de- 
veloped its own logic it could not 
do so in a vacuum. Foreign influ- 
ence affected party alignments and 
Spain had not lost its interest for 
Britain and France. Rising French 
investments, especially in railways, 
gave France a slake in order and 
stability: Britain still wanted open 
markets for textiles, agreement to 
which had already cost Espartero Cat- 
alan support in 1843. Both powers 
would have preferred no revolution 
but once it had occurred both were 
anxious to ensure that Isabella stayed 
oil the throne. Their influence was 
therefore used to block alternative 


candidates. Rm apart from Iberian 
unionists, hankering after a Rr.igan/a, 
few wished to remove Isabella once 
her mother hud been driven into exile. 
And yet seldom can parliamentary 
liberals have been saddled with such 
a recalcitrant monarch, although from 
the experience of the coiistilul ion- 
ally exemplary Atuadco in 1872 the 
ditiiculticsof parliamentary liberalism 
would seem to have derived as much 
from parly factiousness as anything 
el.se. So long as politics was linked to 
a spoils system, pressures on politi- 
cians were too great to permit a 
judicious exercise of the monarch's 
prerogative. 

In a sense the hero of Mr. Kier- 
nan’s book, or perhaps anti-hero 
would he a better description, is 
Espartero, the self-made camlUto 
who was u striking example of the 
career open to talents which marked 
the Spanish army off from the closed 
military establishments of the day and 
whose success mirrored the desires 
I>f the masses who so uncritically 
acclaimed him. A greater man would 
have made something out of the 
chances of 1854 but Espartero \ van- 
ity nnd his refusal to base his power 
on anything more substantial than a 


nebulous and fickle 
people " doomed him it ? 
Mr. Kiernan 10 hilts 


Ml - k'^nan brilliantly 
essence of his charac P i 
him the weakness an 1 nJ 
of liberal 


of liberal poi cs S'^ 
absence of a 

was the nrmia.1 u. . ( 


^ RSCTider Ite Ken- 


was the greatest barrier to a • 
parly system, Espartem 1 ^ 
inclination, to strengthen^ 1 
party and under him £ J*? 

losl ‘■■Inims they had t L 

progressive party. ]i 
O'Donnell to draw the (IS’ 

from the breakdown of parTyi 

by creating j„ (he | a| £ ^ 
Liberal Union which, by giJ 
reconcile diverse intercstUS 
he premises on which partial 
liberalism was based. The Dm™ 
n'icd to draw conch, .i^D 
failures of the bienio buith^., 
lei become caught up in a \L 
convincing but politically 
federalism. Mr. Kiernan his nui, 
good case for regarding the fe,. 
a turning point in nineieedKecji 
Spanish history. BytheneitiJ 
lion m 1868 the historic libcrdb- 
lies existed only in name;fch& 
to create a viable party spt®* 
lost in 1854 was not to recur. 
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SPANISH SOLDIERS 


E. Christiansen : The Origins of Military Power in Spain. 193pp. Oxford University Prest Ik 


against Madrid to blur this. The year 
1854 set the familiar pattern of later 


revolutionary movements in which 
Catalonia set the pace. Unlike in 
France, the capital followed the pro- 
vinces, not vice versa, Although Mr. 


— . • - iiwi ,ivo Tcisn, /uifiuugn mr, 

conscription. Emigration acted as. a . Kiernan. pays- some attention to what 


Mr. Christiansen’s treatise covers the 
period 1800-1854. Despite its ambi- 
tious title, it can by no means be 
considered as a study of the origins 
uf military power in Spain. It is no 
more, though no less, than a pains- 
taking. thorough, earnest and scho- 
larly study of military power during 
the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Military power in Spain, how- 
ever, was by then very old. The 
author himself rightly points to 
its importance during the eighteenth 
century, an aspect of Spanish history 
not always sufficiently emphasized 
by Spanish historians, though it was 
shrewdly observed by Wellington. 
But why stop at 1700 when looking 
back ? Was there a period of Spanish 
history without military interference 
in political affairs ? Indeed, the 
present treatise reads at times 
strangely like a Spanish chronicle of 
lhd Lower Middle Ages, such as those 
which describe the deeds of don 
Alvaro de Luna or of Peter the Cruel, 
with the generals in the role of the 
interfering and intriguing feudal 
princes and noblemen. 

The author hag shown great zeal In 
unearthing facts, some more telling 
and important than others. Tfie very 


abundance of facts, however, may 
overpower and confuse the reader. 
It would be. unfair to lay the entire 
responsibility for this confusion on 
the author's shoulders. The aims of 
men, parties, factions and crowds 
were apt to be ill-defined and change- 
able; and the multiplicity of parties 
and protagonists such (hat they can 
be mastered only by the strongest 
historical minds. 

At the outset, the reader misses a 
clear drawing of the framework 
within which the picture is going to 
move; an outline, not only of the 
background to and the consequences 
of the period under examination, but 
also of the main currents of civilian 
politics and the main lines of civilian 
institutions within which the military 
will have to manoeuvre. Municipal 
and regional institutions arc nowhere 
described or assessed, though the 
nature of the events under dis- 
cussion often brings [hem indirectly 
into the narrative. 

The facts are described vaguely, 
and hardly woven into a coherent 
narrative. Mr. Christiansen does not 
write clearly, and many sentences 
leave the reader in doubt about the 


author's meaning. For mimA 
describes a liberal as "a Mitur: 
parliamentary governmtm uA i 
spoliation of the Catholic CW’, 
and he says of FernSndn dt (c 
doba that “true to hK pui-Ubr. 
principles, he played a doublet* 
and got in touch with the rtp«-> 
and the revolutionaries at m 

For an author who sen* k 
well acquainted with Spanish 
treatment of proper nairw #4 
Aravaca (more exactly toil 
Aravaca) becomes Aravaca ih&j 
mil ; Ferndndez de Crirdobibtire 
Cdrdova ; Cabezns de Sin Ij 
becomes Sun Juan de las Cato 
Osuna becomes Osurta: Zabobb 
comes Ziivnln ; Ihe Marqofc I 
Duero becomes Marquess ol J 
Douro ; Egafin becomes Egau; a 
Doiiosq Corlds becomes M 
Cories. Nor is this carelessnw-* 
led to Spanish proper naroM 
page 41 cloeii fidn stands for 

(7(5/1. 

However. Mr. Christiansen 
vided much information 
excellent bibliography and 
will prove useful for the tm*. 
the subject and period. ’ 


The Reds ami the Blacks. A Personal Ad venture. 

£2 2s. 

. 0 od a professional the means by which the United 
•flan* A ! united Stales Ambus- Slates sets about achieving [his lautl- 
(he Ken- able aim beg the whole political 
f first W sj ' a|1£ j [j, en | 0 question. Both the Russians and the 

he arrived u few Chinese could swear quite honestly 
' r 5? independence, was in- that all they wanted was a stable (and 
.feconfiised manoeuvring, friendly) Afrk:. In railing io 
" tbe Stanleyville land- acknowledge that America also socks 
J 2wmber 1964, and left in sympathizers, Mr. Allwood is naive 
\m. His book— though it «»r disingenuous. 

0 io its subtitle with liberal in point of fact Mr. Altwond's 
/first-person pronouns and a biases come over pretty dearly: it 
irrjlaling colloquial style — is j< not surprising that he caused a 
(interesting for the inside poli- fuiorc in Kenya. Though the Gov- 
peture it gives of two very crnmcnl based must of its complaints 
i countries, one generally sup- mi the Stanleyville chapters, his lavish 
o be very Left-wing and the praise for just those Kenyan Ministers 
moderate” (or, by African who are most accused of being wev 
ds conservative). tern-aligned and reactionary must 

a good and an absorbing have caused a good deal of embar- 
4 provided that one bears in rassment : as must his praise for the 
’dial Mr. Attwood was an Government in general, in a conii- 
io ambassador. He is not nenl where there is a general feeling 
diu where America and Ameri- lhal the only government good for 
team are concerned. But he Africans is one which is cordially dis- 
tah objective and sympathetic likCl1 b >‘ Ihe big powers. Still, 

S ‘ are not. He contrives. Mr. Attwood has on the whole 
las few writers do), both achieved a remarkable factual Fair- 
m plainly that Guinea suffers n «s to all sides. Even his version 
a good deal of inefficiency in of how the Kenyan right wing put 

; like mechanics and plumbing. P a jd to Mr. Odinga tallies with Mr. 

. to make the point that this is odin « a s own account (though the 

t rully a very important aspect heroes and v,llains havc naturally 

I her siliatioi swapped roles). 

Be raosi generally interesting Such 8 eneral inaccuracies as are 
ukofhis book are the most diffi- verifiable are unimportant, and 
A to check for accuracy The mainly seem the result of bad brlef- 
tnii leading up to Stanleyville for inB before Mr - Attwood went to 
ejow: as Mr. Allwood tells the Ke ny a ~ Ihe theory that the former 
Mr. Kenyatta (who was chair- Whilc Highlands were Kikuyu 
of the 0AU ad hoc committee V OUlU ' iy b f°. re the Europeans came, 
fled io try to solve that par- for example, is one of Kenya s myths 
b C ongo crisis) was misled— (ln fact 11 was m » ,n| y Masai). When 

^Joseph Murumbi, who was h / «® ts *? mor « mod f rn li ™ , Mr - 
^■Kertyan ' Minister dealing Attwood is good : and on the things 
foreign affairs— lato taking he has seen for himself he is excel- 

w Kama- the Congolese rebel ! cnt: h,s . cha P tc ’ r 11 0a Safa . ri , tm . 
Nn Minister " seriously, and ,nst “ nce , '* powerfully evocative (and 

iT n . . ... H a v rtn HmiKt \uhot enue nnnilf lin- 


HAITI’S BLACK NAPOLEON 

Hi'iitit r Cole : Chris tophe : King of Haiti. 307pp. Eyre nnd Spottiswoode. £2 10s. 
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It is impossible to read this enter- 
taining book without reflecting on the 
present state of Haiti under “ Papa 
Doc" Du vu tier. In the eighteenth 
century. Suim-Domingue was indeed 
the brightest jewel in the French 
crown, ihe most valuable colony in 
the world. Mr. Cole does not hide 
the ways in which ihe wealth was ex- 
tracted and whom it benefited, but the 
miserable peasants of today might 
almost regret Hie rule of Louis XVI. 
In some ways, Christophe, afterwards 
“ le rni Henry ", recalls the infamous 
Doctor ; the “ Royal- Duhomcls ” 
can be seen as ancestors of the "Ton- 
Ton Macoutcs ", but Christophe was 
a much more enlightened and less 
murderously selfish ruler than Duv- 
ulier. 

Indeed, Christophe was a quite rep- 
resentative figtire of his age. It was 
obvious that he imitnted Napoleon, 
but he also imitated, in his dress, 
George III and. in his manners, some 
of the less agreeable - habits o( 


of honorific epithets the King 
adopted recalls Trujillo and the name 
of one of his guards regiments 
recalled (ns it was no doubt meant 
to do) the " chevau-lifgers " of Ihe 
Maison du mi at Versailles. Sans 
Souei recalled the Great Frederick in 
name but was more the fortress 
refuge of a Rhineland robber baron 
or a great Daimyo. From this citadel 
Henry ruled his kingdom. (Mr. Cole 
seems to make fun of Christophe for 
signing his royal prtnoni as ■ 
“Henry”. In Fact that showed a 
Proustian exactness; thus did the 
Comte de Ohambord sign; for his 
followers he was “ Henry V ", not as 
is usually stated “ Henri V ". One 
hopes that King Henry knew what 
he was doing.) 

What else was he doing ? He was 
surviving like Sieyfcs in the anarchy 
that followed the attempts of France. 
Britain and Spain to rule tbe rich 
island, surviving in the civil wars 
that followed among the liberators. 


Frederick- William I. Bui he recalls { Mr> Cole is less favourable to 


rather more Mehemet Ali and Ali joussaini than Abolitionist propa- 


Pashn. He even recalls, in some ways, ga nda or Wordsworth were.) He sur 


a contemporary of whom he probably 
had never heard. Tshaka, the founder 
of Zulu power. 

But Bonaparte was his real model. 
It is easy to make fun of his court 
with titles like the dues de Limonade 
and Marntelade. One of the titles 
the King conferred on a close asso- 
ciate, ” due de Plaisance ", hud 
already been conferred by the 


vived till he killed himself, rather a 
Macbeth than a Cato. The King 
made the freedmen work as hard, 
almost, as the Gallifels had done. 
(Was the Gallifet family mentioned 
here a branch of the great Proven- 
gal family, “Princes de Mar- 
ligues " ?) It was perhaps his use 
of military organization to make the 
ex-slaves work that appealed to the 


Emperor of the French on one of Tsar who tried the same experiment 


his own close associates. The list of military colonies in Russia as 


Bugeaud was to do in Algeria. Like 
King Henry, they failed, less drama- 
tically, less bloodily. 

The most comic side of the story 
is the role of Wilberforcc. Clarkson, 
Zachary, Macaulay, all the “Clap- 
ham Sect ". (It is not clear why Mr. 
Cole associates Wilbeiforce with 
Kensington Gore not Clapham.lTrue, 
Wilberforcc realized that Christophe 
tns he called the King) was not 
“ governed by religious principles 
But he might be induced to 
stamp out Romanist profaning of the 
Sabbath day and might put beside 
“ the British Encyclopedia . . . tho 
History of the Inquisition and of the 
Jesuits ", Methodist missionaries 
came to “ a land . .. . where Christ- 
ianity is unknown, save through the 
disguise of Popery, and where no 
cheering sound of Salvation breaks 
through the horrid silence ”, The . 
Methodists, like the Lancastrian 
schoolmasters, made no lasting im- 
pression. 

The King had many enemies or 
rebels. His half-castc ally, Pdtion, 
refused to abandon his mistress to 
marry the King's daughter, 
Cd limfcne, possibly murmuring: 

J’aime rnieux ma mie au gu£ 

J'ninie ntieux ma mie. 

His Guard, his most trusted officers, 
the serf-soldiers, revolted. The great 
castle was no more a. place of safely 
than Dunsinane. King Henry killed 
himself; his son was butchered. 
Wtiberforce lamented and Haiti has 
had many worse rulers. 


tol to try to solve that par- 
« Congo crisis) was misled— 


Ffflwn Minister ” terlrmciT, Qn n instance is powerfully evocative (and tish protest against 

"o what he says aboul up- 1850 and 1920. He h 
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observation about Kenya’s African solar sarfca of lha 
minioan oitftodoxy. -i:.- ; Q - “Ihe cornhlna- Records, but has mac 


Jflnr who saw the whole episode 
Nairobi at the lime, this is quite 
« and even likely, Kanza was 
pbaad personable character, and 
H to appeal to Murumbi’-, 
Hampsteadish radicalism : and 
JMTsfaombc was then Prime 
£ KanzRS Uiw was highly 


Attwood ralher 
J*** Ihe atmosphere of flap 
w which the whole 
fe place. It really was very 
Wtakaow_wtat to believe in 


observation nbout Kenya's African 
elite is penetrating : “ the combina- 
tion of a cool climate, British dis- 
cipline and urbanization had pro- 
duced a different kind oF African— 
not ran II y unfriendly, but reserved 
in Ihe presence of white strangers ". 

All in all. The Reds anti the Blacks 
gives as fair a picture of Guinean and 
Kenyan politics and problems as one 
is likely to find in a long while. Mr. 
AUwood explodes the largely French- 
inspired nonsense about Guinea's 
" fellow-travelling He shows the 
communist effort in Africa for the 


ARGUMENTS IN THE SKIN TRADE 

James Duffy : A Question of Slavery. 240pp, Clarendon Press i Oxford University Press. 30s. 

Mr. Duffy writes about labour poli- zeal of the Foreign Office was wear- humanitarians, and that her record 
cies in Portuguese Africa and the Bri- ing thin. On the one hand Portugal over slavery and The slave trade was 
tish protest against them between could point now to a substantial body by.no means as black as her detrac- 
1850 and 1920. He hns drawn exten- of legislation, albeit unenforced, tors would suggest, 
sively upon the Slave Trade nnd Con- controlling the use and recruitment . Finally it must be recorded that 
sular scries of the Foreign Office 0 f labour. On the other hand there are far loo many printer's errors 
Records, but has made relatively little Britain herself became increasingly jn this book. One hopes that these 
use of Portuguese sources. In fact his involved in the recruitment in represents single aberration and that 
presentation of the Portuguese case Mozambique of labour for South the Oxford University Press is not 
relies very heavily upon the official Africa, while moving towards u beginning to surrender its normally 


gazettes of Portugal and her colonies rapprochement with Portugal over 

f.-.m Qfilicll CAI,m.E I . !■ • , ■ L .1 


and on reports from British sources, her* territorial claims in the Congo, 
with Ihe consequence that, as he ad- jhe Foreign Office began to feel that 
mits, it is M somewhat thin " if essen r pro t eS | S about Portugal’s altitude to 
tially correct. Mr. Duffy explains that African labour were in these circum- 


by .no means as black as her detrac- 
tors would suggest. 

Finally it must be recorded that 
there are far loo many printer's errors 
in this book. One hopes that these 
represent a single aberration and that 
the Oxford University Press is not 
beginning to surrender its normally 
high standnrds. 


CHRIST AND OTHER SPANISH KINGS 

Francisco DE Quevkuo : Poliuca de Dios. Edited by James O. Crosby. 604pp. Madrid : Castalia. 650 pesetas. 

Dtroo de Torres Villarroel : Visiottesy Vlsitas. Edited by Russcll P, Sebold. 272pp. Madrid : Espasn-Calpe. 60 pesetns. 


assfitasra 

^believing atrocity on the virtues and defects of a wide 11 . ,. .. 

. on [, 0rdm8 ,Dt he[r sympathies, range of African political leaders 4 Th £. rc ff a ^ e " 
fcAjW- of his whole, land of the American Stale Depart- Mr. Duffys c^l^wh^sccr 
•&. .Jjj 1 M her strains credulity menth He even manages to be pers- m 8ly very probable, appear l«u rest c 
^ few tbe bookish and picucious about poor Ogiriga Odinga i e ^ e ?J ,e J !y. flj" .hlfhilhe 1 880s tl 
^ aiiDOrt nroanfll A mc! . i Pnrpinn nnk-e deliberately nlaced i 


tially correct. Mr. Duffy explains that 
he was unable to gain access to more 
varied sources ; but this is a matter for 
regret, as is his failure to make use 
of French sources when considering 
Fiance’s efforts to recruit emigrants 
in Mozambique for her own colonies 
— efforts which, he maintains, served 
to stimulate the Mozambique slave 
trade in the 1850s. 

There are also occasions on which 
Mr. Duffy's conclusions, while secm : 
iiigly very probable, appear to rest on 
extremely thin evidence. For in- 


Professor Crosby has produced a ions’ scholarly apparatus and a 
magnificent edition of Quevedo’s definitive text which is a pleasure to 


Politico de Dios, with full and sertipu- 


definitive teal which is a pleasure to the mo nitrehist ; good government 
read Ip his preparatory The Sources directed at Olivares. The Politico Je hiflnve ?r uS n8 A o-i lora s “ n * c : 
r/e how ‘ W« insistence mpon “doin/h^'dil'ty 


j. ni »• i"- T ' • ; tiui. viiitiiv sum itai, now- 

cL?'“r 4SR f VEr ■ Qt-yedoVproeedure is to ana- 


^Literature 

Mtidthe 


ciation of America. New York 1959t lvse» ih* i;r« n r ' i." moiciurc nnu-ivincninvci- 

Professor O^by knalysJl Jhe texts o draw L i as a . k,n ?* li>n -rayin de estadn is nn inven- 

of the first editions of the Politico and ttonato K^cnleLSh-^ntu^v kinTs’to the deV ! 1 ; !? c ip (* eoplc 1 sl 5 e un ‘ 

■showed that the Madrid 1626 edi- .. whomthe me ofChris^^hntildS’ !! h f knfi J * re * d | y* ,lcklc - ;ind lo vers 
lion, corrected by Quevcdo from a ekamole /nfi. ^ novelty, although Qucvedn feels 
ZaraMza edition, of die. same year. Christian sympathy for the poor; 

should be taken as the basic text b/ -..life of Christ Td°oSnn%« nf .° f *° mXr * 


Ins insistence .upon doing his duty. 
Quevedo is therefore anli-Mnchiavcl- 
lian — razdn de estadn is nn inven- 
tion of the devil ; the people arc un- 
thinking, greedy, fickle, and lovers 
uf novelty, although Quevedo feels 


Should be taken as the basic ^ext b7 -. life of 

the first. part. !• He also noted the con- l. ; ’ ^ccasjonall y , of 


ALEXANDER ^PAftKER 


: often in ..the:. year ‘of its 
than was the Quixote in I 


The. Picaresque Novel in Spdin 
wid Ekropf 1 599 - tjij . . 


pilbhcatipn vigilance. pmdence, moderation, as' ticularly in “ La hora de todos y la 
’this- 1 Due- « w h,S r+i 011 ! ■ tfilh his niinisters fortuna con seso"; the style of the 


-faith is laudable, and so on, 

Quevedo directly satirizes rulers 
and government in the Suefuts. par- 
ticularly in "La hora de lodos y la 


work. The inirtiUucli®* gjjj 
that Torres's style fitf 

own duy even by L ' nllC5 „ lW ^ 
that his scientific 
place and by no 
when Torres n ddr f ss *Uof« 
ghost he uses the 
Spanish mystics fihc«fi^i; ; 
this with interesting 
in Torres's Karincfll ^ 
the sinner and , the . 
as one, and in visual « ’ j.** 
uses animal i mn^ery jo r ^ p ? 
cription, a practice. 
lures by Bosch that T ^ 


stances best soft-pedalled. Thus in 
the 1880s the initiative in scrutinizing 
Portugal's attitude to African labour 
passed to the humanitarians. It 
remained with them until the issue 
petered out in the 1920s, nfler pro- 
viding the occasion for Ihe Anti- 
Slavery Society's last great campaign. 

This book confirms many of one's 
general impressions. Brjtish humani- 
tarians, nnd even some consular offi- 
cials, . were/ prejudiced! impatient, 
self-righteous . and sometimes! irra- 
tional. They were. often contemptu- 
ous of the Portuguese, as a riatipn, 
and peculiarly Irritated by. their : 
indulgent View of miscegenation, 
Portuguese tepttesrto British accusa- 


from ^ -•'» wealthy, emotional, unsophisti-' ^“^ofllce dcUb^ n^ced its tional - They were often con lemptu- Upper Silesia, ilie plight of Austria, . 

rtlS? Wnizlng arms llf,s businessman nnd tribal chief- Foreign Ul te ^ [ i 0U s of the Portuguese, as a riatipn, starrotiop bi Russia and the economic 

JfitoSr-V.' tain, he depended on Communist . Congo policy above . J u “;n. an{J peculiarly Irritated by. their; stagnation of Europe generally. 

pw^!,^| J eait satisfactory, handouts to advance his own political ^ ozn ^ ind u Igen t View of miscegenalion, ■ • 95s. (99s. 6d.) 

^6 and the ambitions Above al l his. liking tor jjjat af Q 9 Conventioh •"."iSe Portuguese teplies to British accusa- |nvehtOI*V O# .. . ' 1 

Ihe Cold War, Africa and Africans comes across. ' Ktin^ •• t, » ns made much of .the notion that V ' ' 

think was And if he is less than reveal- . !^™ ■ Ea«Uflhm®n r who vtollmL PortiwooM PCfibl&$SHlr6 
*pod onl y- Mr. Atl- i ng a bout aspects of American policy' ^bribed local Africa, and then criticized, who t they. .; Volumes i nnd» 

—ihat a ,3 8 , 00d , de , al I°° (his hurried tiptoeing over the ques- ■ . - A ( d , he w hole problem of found, were abusing Portngtiese jhese two volumes contain description's 

■*^^ A ^ r,cas only Interest tion of the. CIA will certainly be imr ^ cl nn .h e labour controversy hospitality, and commonly indulged • of all the nnciem monuments and 

prospering Africa, greeted with universal derision in involvement in^ the heavily in rhetorical and h irrelevant historical buildimp ln Peeblesshire from 

very bread Africa), his position is so clear that IS?' 8 iff K'ibm : And the -M pie p rob- edrliesltinw* itop07. nnd oT — 

^ ^^I ID . fact many of allowance can easily be made f ° r "■ Sm rtis. 'WS®. : -F 2-sis. •S^oMUhrii. 'Sh' ■' ;!K^'?Kld5le on the LMh ecnlnryf 


Documents on 
British Foreign 
Policy 1919-1939 

First Series. Vol. XV 
Intermit Iona I Conferences and 
Conversations 1921 
The German problem was one of the 
main subjects of discussion at many of 
the in icnational conferences and 
conversations recorded In this volume, 
Among oilier problems debated were die ■' 
non-ratification of tho. Treaty of Sdvres 
and Hie renewal of hostilities between 
Greece niid Turkey, the question of 
Upper Silesia. Ilie plight of Austria, 
starvation ip Russia and the economic 
stagnation of Europe generally. 

.. 95s. (99s: 6d.) 

Inventory of v ; 
Peeblesshire 

Volumes I and II 


j. . • w - ; 

tpegontiy ptoduccd npd pjrjn- W. ; 1 n/ 1 ®' of of 

ta!, and; written qi. a clear, and in Italy during the reigivof Philip . makeT , lie Dlox Evan 8 e lists, to which he modestly 
;drielpe, ;;aonKlbiWS. refresh- : III ' U|l, and U;c first pari Oflhe Polhicii of contpmnm-l^* t0 many aspcc j c,ra ^? attention, seem as important 
iigly dry style, this magnl- III i 'appeared ata iimewhericriticismrif j porary government and .to hun as his pollticn! points. He 


with references to . tho Church 
‘Fathers and the Classics, and. his own 
interpretations of difficult passages of 


Despite 

read Torres after Q'Sl^ 

conscious of a J, !j- u " res -,njraf/ 
and authority, 
imitates Ql*wl« hli^J 
a great deal of 


pcft-ilbi Anvfr 1 8 . 00d , de . al 100 (his burned tiptoeing over the ques- A ( d t h e whole problem of found, were pb using Portuguese jhese two volumes contain descriptions 

![aKu' 6 ^ r|cas 0nly Interest tion of the. CIA will certainly be " nn the labour controversy hospitality, nnd commonly Indulged ■ ofall tlie nnciem monuments and ■ 

prospering Africa, greeted with universal derision in involvement in the heavily in rhetorical and irrqlevant historical building ^in Peeblesshire from j 

very broad Africa), his position is so clear that iff K'ibm : And the -M pie p rob- cadM.iln; ito p07. nod oT — 

^ ^ ^ lb fact many of allowance can easily be made fDr "■ es^aUUtide ^o 7^n^?hSddle P o” the Kth oentwyf ■ 

-'' RECITERS REPORTS c=hi.dr« *ho ^ ■ 

■ KtSlrUKia ihpftuthorV theme Pcrhaps Mr. 0U B hl to be obliged, to. work a ? :a historical and linguistic W\ground is 

to the Contemporary History of Emergent: of.Ky is right, but British Iprrilorlpl 
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iiigly dry style, tli is n^ajj 
, study will obviov 
rL-m.iin the definitive work 
. its field and feud to. conrid 
■ablQ'rcditnkiiig/. . • 
'British Book flews ' • r ' 

2 ['o ppi III nutated. 


pollticiil points. 


ate descriptions ^ 1 ^ * 

beginning of cflcfl ' [he con* ll 5 
some ; he overuses ^ 
bolicnl comparison . « b W 
language °L l !? c n ^fQue^J!d 
prime for a vision f 7 h “ ^ 

and «e 
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once that thi? example, one wotjW expect to find 


Africans as savage children >vho 
ought to' be obliged to. work as ia 
means towards their own civilization, 
If they should be found " idling ”. 
(There were of course Englishmen to 
be found who supported this vlew.) 
Granted such an altitude! even among 


one another and to the geographical, 
historical and linguistic background is 
discussed in nn introduction. Illustrated 
with -a wealth of photographs, lhic- - 
drawings and maps. , 210s. (216s.) . : 
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e a medicine 
le edition Ihe 
use will be 


inspects M® , ' n£ i the l**?$ 
Quevedo’s ghosh w vrf 

gusted ot ^oW M^ .J 

observe. The 
Torres finds Ibing “ 
Seminarto de N °^?' an ish Atg 
tion of actors. 
and the decrees 


Hcnlera 1 ii Q ^ Africa is omllted. It Is true that the ; ajn ^ t labour policies of the Ptjr- ^labour ■ . ,. • : 1 ; •• : Althbudh primarily the catalogue of im 

Voldme treats of independent black t jL, f e A : and ihclr . failure .! to taw. . Mr, Duffy makes clepr the squalid- exhibition held at the Victoria rtud; 

t'-ri •••• “ s lL.9L^Uhd ln(6r*. Africa, and : with that criterion' South : n r m^r measufra kgainst' both. interrial nature of the negotiations for the. , Albert Musoum, July-Stolen) ber 1967, ., . 
^ i i ■ ' ' - Africa has ho place In these pages, ^nd more espeoiiUy, the Transvaal-Mozaipbique convention tills book also serves as n generid uuttv •; 

“ but to draw the lihe In that way does expdri trade in servile kbour,. The of 1909, apdrihe neglect of the. .Rapd - t- l! ' ^ 

' ^ ■' a,ue oi th f : V ® rk as : Portuguese: reaction is;explalned ade-, labour trade by : mntie^ridVppreciation! AcoloiSd 

^ife'Slerra^ l ; 22 understanding Africa s problems. = qua t e iy. If more briefly,; The author some of whortl. even , C0 /? me ^r e ^ rt * T ' frontispiece arid fifty- two illustratibds 

t- ®rred A- future edition, might with advanr. employs n wealth; sometimes a super- ■ It waS mMv l^S wliirbing to ting- [t- 0 mi publ ic imd private collections are : 

'contilri '• the charter of thfe; agupdance, of qiiotatioh and sum- .Ji^n t \if ; iomrtul »mblw^^ Included. . : 

5 -OrsAni^tlon of African Unity. I : ^ryjiu^rajioii from trade wh£h R?si ; •' 

^ ca^d itejbational protest as early . 

i o?P^ er - f: On that The New Africans -falls short of P e , g®. ■ which took ft high • as 1861 and- was fo become (he major HctM.ftMarn iw/n, LmkIcw eci 

•Gol&r.'MWn,- II would be surprwnB if ^Sf^Ilne and ^made MtUc Or no target of ‘British^manltarlans in the . , 

^ ^°> delude ;, .it did not. In this first venture uwo ^ for the difficulties which twentieth century. Mr. Duffy s nn JTI f3 FJJI 

Obei book' Dubllshina. however. .Routers . Bimn... _ • a chj Cy e- account of the whole S5o Tomd busi- UU LMI Cd aSi 


> ffie< [king s::/a vdim ykheh^he Is j” tbdailft ; tP Sohie extent .based,- as he indicates. 

■■it:, V., i . f .. /;• y?. ? 1 ' .cboicrvaM-e . no »»« . previously publish*! 


..u uiu nui. ' JU iua. ---- , allowance ror tne auncumcs. wiuui iwcmwu. ■ —““j - 

■ Oue book publishing, however, Reuters fa d p ortU nuese efforts to achieve account of the whole SSo Tom^ busi- 

liVli’. are quite justified In their claim that, humane labour conditions in;, neks is admirable, and he concludes 

"Represents a landmark in the ' nrjes ivhere, imtirthe 18904, their ; that- by 1913 a reasonably satisfac- 
: firm's ; long and distinguished J 1 ’ 5 ' S {ministration; 1 was; . effective only tory. system of labour emigration had 

^^>^^^v r ^^ a YP^t ; ,loryiV.' Itisin facta flrsr-cl ass piece; - ilh | n a ve ry restricted area, : . been achieved. He also demon- 

1^ .'.qE work. for. which many, people ## . , b^or t, n wevfer. '• tbi ’ordsadiift': slrtvles that Portugal too had her 
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UNWIN 


CAV1N THURSTON 

The 

Clerkenwell Riot 


A reconstruction of the events 
surrounding the slabbing of 
Constable CuHcy during a politi- 
cal meeting in 1833. 

Hhtsuatcil 28s. 


MERCIA MACDERMOTT 


The Apostle of 
Freedom 


The story of Bulgaria's legendary 
national hero of the 1870s, 
Vasil Levsky. 

if his! mini 52 s. 6d. 


JEAN-LOUIS COLAS 

The Balearics 


A lavishly illustrated guide and 
history 1 of the Balearics— one of 
the principal centres of inter- 
national tourism. This sump- 
tuous collection of photographs 
tells the tale of sea and rock, hill 
and tree, man and his works. 

illustrated 52s. 6d. 


J. H. MacCALLUM SCOTT 

Experiment in 
Internationalism 


Deals wirli the forma (ion of an 
| international corpus of liberal 
thought in the changing world 
conditions that followed the war. 

42s. 


PETER G. RICHARDS 

Parliament and 
Foreign Affairs 


An important contribution to 
the current discussion on the 
need for Parliament to make a 
drastic overhaul of its traditions 
and procedures. 35s. 


HAROLD J. LASKF 


The Grammar 
of Politics 


The first paperback edition of 
this great classic, with an addi- 
tional foreword by Mrs. Laskl. 
Unvrht. University Paperback 25s. 
’( also available) CJoi/i 42s. 


MOUNI SADHU 

Meditation 


For all those who believe that 
continuing spiritual and intel- 
lectual progress is needful to 
I enrich our daily lives.. 40s. 


EARL OF LI STOW EL 

Modern V ! 
Aesthetics' 


WANDERING COMET 


AN HISTORICAL / 1 • 

INTRODUCTION 
A . history and a critical evaiu- 
atioVi of Ihe main theories of 
j: ' .'aesthetics— and ; ipain lines .of 
1 development : jn modern aestlle- 


:deveiopment: m modern aesthe- 
■tlcs^prorhulgated between 1 900 
'and iv.40, : • '2mi ’edition 45s. 


T ut hut story of Lady Mary 
Wnrilcy Montagu, although the 
subject of frequent speculation, 
remained untold until 1^56. In th.it 
year Mr. Robert Halsband published 
his very distinguished biography, 
based on a wealth of unpublished 
material, which explained for the 
first time the reasons tor her sudden 
desertion of her husband and her 
native land, and traced the vicissi- 
tudes of her long career of exile. He 
then embarked on an edition ofher 
correspondence, the first volume of 
which was discussed in these columns 
early in l^ftb. The second and third 
volumes have now appeared. They 
are arranged and annotated with the 
same faultless skill, and bring to its 
conclusion an out standing work of 
American scholarship. 

The first volume of the Complete 
Letters closed in 1720, when Lady 
Mary was alt he summit of her career. 
She hail lately returned from her hus- 
bands embussy at Constantinople, 
and had resumed her glittering social 
life. Her poetry and wit had earned 
her an undisputed position in the 
world of letters. Her friendship with 
Pope was stilt unclouded, and his ex- 
pressions of admiration were un- 
restrained. Her letters throughout 
this period, and especially the series 
retailing the gossip of London to her 
sister Lady Mar, Hn expatriate in Paris 
on account of her husband’s Jacobi t- 
ism, pulsate with vigour and gaiety. 
Yet a note of melancholy is some- 
times sounded, as if in premonition 
of all the trouble that was to come. ” I 
should not fail to amuse my selfe 
tolerably enough but for tbe Damn’d, 
damn'd Quality of growing older and 
older every day, and my present Joys 
arc made imperfect by fear of the 
Future." The melancholy could 
deepen into a niootl of Swiftian dis- 
gust. 

For my part, a* it is iny establish'd 
Opinion that this Globe of ours is no 
heller than a Holland Cheese mtd the 
Walkers about in it Miles, I possess my 
Mind in patience, let what will happen, 
and should fed tolerably easy ihn a 
great Rat came and ent lialfe of it UP. 

The letters to Lady Mar do not 
perhaps reach the level of those from 
Turkey, which covered the most ex- 
citing and remarkable years of the 
writer’s life. But the Turkish letters 
were unique, just as the experiences 
described in them were unique. They 
recorded the confrontation of two 
traditions, two ways of life — the lively 
and emancipated young ambassadress 
from the west, unabashedly invading 
the withdrawn and guarded fortresses 
df the east. Nevertheless Lady Mary 
subjected them to a good deal of cdlt- 
■ Jug and rewriting with a view to their 
evcnLunl publication, whereas the let- 
ters to Lady Mar remain 'exactly 1 
as she first wrote them. Con- 
sidered us a social chronicle of the 
later years of the reign of George l 
they fully Justify Mr. Halsband’s 
claim that they are “ unequalled Tor 
concentrated and sustained brilli- 
ance". 

The quarrel with Pope was a 
wretched business, which has been 
fully and admirably treated by Mr. 
Halsband in his biography. There is 
little in the • correspondence that 
throws light on its cause. Two frleddly 
notes to the poet in 1723 have sur- 
vived, but nothing, further bn either 
side. In 1728 the earliest of his hos- 
tile allusions to. her appeared in. 
■print; and from then. onwards be 
continued to assail her repeatedly, 
unlt-J. the culiriihatiwg insult in tbe 
.Ottitrtad of 1733; . : 

’Btooj- furious Sappho scarce a milder 

PoVtj by her Love, or U bell’d by her 
. V •: Ha|e. 

She wrote ^wice to the; amiable Dr.’ 
. Atbuthflptfl letters which' she. wished 

Vs i rva ’ In ekoiu Ia - J 1; 


uncertain: hut she hud her share nf 
vilification in the searing ripostes 
which were now directed against 
" Sporus Nor can she have entirety 
relished the n verm res of some of the 
Grub Street figures who were her 
fellow-victims, .such as an in vital inn 
front Giles Jacob to contribute to an 
anthology of pieces attacking Pope. 
Even now it is a little sad iu think of 
Lady Mary in the same boat as Giles 
Jacob. 

Early in 173ft there arrived in Lon- 
don a young Venetian named Fran- 
cesco Alga roll i. l-le had already 
achieved a piulicieney in science and 
letters which brought him instant 
Fellowships of the Royal Society and 
the Society of Antiquaries, although 
his dialogues for the exposition of 
Newton to the ladies — // Newtonian’ 
I.miui per le dame — were still unpub- 
lished. Mr. Halsband has defined 
him with scholarly precision as “ a 
handsome man of great charm and 
androgynous tastes, capable of love 
affairs with either sex”. Within a 
few days of his arrival he had cap- 
tured the hearts both of Lord Hcrvey 
ami Ltidy Mary. It was just as well 
that Pope never leanu that hi* two 
hated adversaries. Sporus and 
Sappho, were in competition for the 
affections of the same young man. 

Lady Mary was forty-seven years 
of age, and Alga rot ti was twenty- 
four. Yet in the correspondence that 
now began, this veteran woman of 
the world addressed him, in letter 
after letter, in the tone of an adoring 
schoolgirl. ■’ Qu’on esl timide quand 
on aime ! " she wrote in her distinctly 
erratic French. 


;v, KAREL capek 

K ^ A Tale of ; 


; She. also sought the mediation of 
Lord Peterborough; only to receive, 
tin .answer whose politely .'.vailed 


. an answer whose politely .'.veiled 
sarcasm can hardly haYe beeh 'less; 
vexing than sOnje df ' Pdp&’s: .most : 


Two Ppckets 


. -,T; mosr: : 

.. studied • gibes. : : -•■ '] r\ l ; •_ .. 

\ : These attacks; knd her cfeps^qubnt* 
..embroilment in the squabbleSV.df lhe’ 
■. literary World, naturally lowered Mr 
reputation. She - became;.: in'; Mr.: 
Halsband s words,’ “ a casualty Tn'the’. 
lAmppon war ’’. .:THe« extent of her' 
collaboration with Lord Hervej, jti! 
his satirical assaults dry, Pope' 


-The crime's; he describes in Ujis. 
delightful bpok' are;- highly un- : 
lisufO, alid the iftBtfibds of His 
•.detectives dro quite ;ojit -of the 
‘ordinary. Every reiser - will 
agree that he has the, capacity [to 
thrill and fascinate. Ae-ls$tie- ' 
Cloth 2is.- PaperJ2s. fid; 


Cefters af Lady Mary 
-•i • IKurffcy; kfynrdau. Edited’ ay Robert 
> Husband, ' Volume. It. lh"lTS\. 


' T; 530pp. Volume -UL 1 742A7& 4Q8p& : 
A .ClarerldonTfe^;' Oxford University 1 

PrcSS. •* .£4 4 4. each' -•l.- 'j ■ • 4 ..... 


J'ai peur tie vous o (Tenser en vous 
envoy am ce billet q unique mon inten- 
tion eit de vous faire plaisir. Enfin je 
suis si folic en tout ce que vous regarde 
que jc ne su is pas sem e de mss pro pres 
pensdes. Ma raison rnurmure tout bus 
de sottises de mon coeur sans avoir lu 
force tie les delruire. . . . Tout ce qui 
cst certain, e'esi que je vous aimeray 
(mile ma vie mulgrc vo* cuprites cl nia 
rnison. 

These fellers arc now primed for 
the first lime, and reveal passages 
In Lady Mary’s life which were quite 
unknown before Mr. Halsband’s 
researches. Algarotti, it appears, 
returned to Italy in the lute summer 
of 1736. pursued by her impassion cd 
epistles. When he failed to reply 
she sought to confide in Hervey. who 
reported her distress to Algarotti in 
letters filled with malicious giggles. 
“ Enfin. monsieur, vous Lave* laissdc 
plus folle que vous ne I’uvez trouvde ; 
e’est tout dire. Ellc dtait ausst ivre 
auparavant que le vin pe.ul rendre 
Ivre, et vous y avez ajotild du yin." 
Eventually ih December she wrote, 
in English oh this occasion, propos- 
ing to go and live with him abroad. 
" If your affair* do not permit your 
return to England, mine shall be 
arrnng’d in such a manner as 1 may 
come to Italy. This sounds extra- 
ordinary. and yet it ix not so when 
you consider the impression you 
have made on a Heart that is cap- 
able of receiveing no other." 

Three years elapsed, punctuated 
with letters breathing the same devo- 
tion in the same ecstatic terrtfs; in 
1739 Algaroit'i was In England again 
for a couple of months ; and on this 
occasion he; appears to have given 
Lady Mary some sort of assurance 
that they should meet in Venice when 
he returned from a visit to Ru&tia. 
Filled; with a confident hope that hap- 
piness awaited her at )nst» she wrote 
to. him at St'. Petersburg “ le .pars 
pour vous chercher. C’est n’esF pas 
necessaire d’accompagner une telle 
preuve tj’un -AUachment ^lernelle 
d’une hroderie de -pare lies. Je Vans 
dpnne rendezvous ft VOnise ’V Ini July 
•ne set out oh’an expedition 3p Italy, 
and was not to retifi'n to England for 
more than twenty years. 

Her marriage had lohg since be- 
come an affair of mutual indifference, 
ftnd her husband saw her go with 
!j equanimity. Sonic measure of esteem 
1 : remained.; Her letters always express 
; a genuine concern for his Welfare and 
1 conifprt.. He still looked after her fin- 
anciBl' ftff&irs, and saw that she had 
, plenty qf money throughout her long 
exile. Like the rest of the world, with 
the.excepiiqn of Hcfvey who was in 
' tna sceret. he ashim?d that she was 

^yelling fof the sftke of her health, 
.in'ifacf it soon became clear 1 that the re 
her remaining 
abroad, for Algarotti lost: ho .time in 
braking whatever promises he -had 
l made to'hfir. : \ 

;- Qn bis- Way. back frdm Sf. Peteis- 
I .biirg jjevfprihW 1, frleadsHtp::- wlffi 
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of Pope, beyond » , ew 

P‘»u Uvv wifi. Hervfvl 


Prussia; ami on the Prince's accc\- 
sinil In the throne in 1 7-1(1 he was 
summoned to his court. Ilis lastes 
were well suited to the shoddy imita- 
tion of Athens that I ivderick >el 
himself m create; ,uul Vohaiic was 
soon to describe how ,il Heilin 

. . . qua ml. die/ le xro> V.ilori, 

Je vois le tendre Alga to ui 
Presscr d'unc vice emhi.issadc 
l.e beau I uge.ie. >on jenne ami, 

Ic crois vuii Soer.iic .ilfeinn 
Sur la croupe d'AIcihi.ule. 

Next year he was sent to lepicscnt 
Frederick on a diplomatic mission 
to Turin, and there I ody Mary at 
last was able to meet him; hui he 
soon returned to Pruv,ia. ami noihiiti! 
more was heard of the idyllic rela- 
tionship on which she had set her 
hopes for so long. 

She was left to refashion her life 
as best she could. For a time she 
drifted about Italy and southern 
France- -Venice, Genoa. Florence, 
then a resilience of four years at 
Avignon. There are giimp%e* of her 
in ihe le tiers ol English travellers. 
To some of them. Horace Walpole 
for example, she was merely a figure 
of fun. For ulhcrs she retained the 
fascination of her earlier years. 
Joseph Spence thought her 

one o( the most extraordinary shining 
characters in the world; but she shines 
like a comet; she is all irregular and 
always wandering. She is the most wise, 
most imprudent; loveliest, disagree- 
able*! ; best matured, cruellest woman in- 
the world. 

In 1746 the wandering cornel came 
to rest at Brescia, and settled there 
for more than a decade. 

She had told her sister in 1727 that 
’’ my girl gives me a great prospect 
of satisfaction, but my young Rogue 
of a Son is the most ungovernable 
little Rake that ever plaid Truant ”. 
The Iruant schoolboy grew into an 
erratic and disreputable man. a 
gambler, bigamist and forger, whom 
both his parents were finally com- 
pelled to disown. ’I heir satisfaction 
with their daughter received a blow 
when she insisted on marrying an 
impoverished young Scottish peer, 
Ihe Earl of Bute ; but ihcy were soon 
reconciled to the match, and in due 
course ihe rise or their son-in-law la 
high political importance amply con- 
soled thent. During the last fifteen 
years of her life it was to her 
daughter that all Lady Mary’s mosl 
vivid and most rcmluble letters were 
addressed. 

" We arc both plac’d properly in 
regard lo our Different limes of 
Lire”, she told Lady Buie in J 7-IK : 
you amidst the Fair, the Oalunl ami Ihe 
Huy, I in a retreat where I enjoy every 
amusement that Solimdc can alford. I 
confess I sometimes wish for a Hide 
conversation, hut I rcfleei ihnl the com- 
merce or (he World gives more uneasy- 
ness .than pleasure’, and Quiet is all the 
Hope Ihai can reasonably he indulg’d 
at my Age. 

There are charming descriptions of 
her home al Brescia, her arbours and 
walks, her gulden and vineyard, her 
silkworms and bees. And if conver- 
sation was lacking, she kept in (ouch 
' with the English world of letters 
through the consignments of books 
which her daughter sent her. 
She read [ countless obscure novels, 
and ... criticized them without 
mercy. She was' equally down- 
right . in her comments on more 
distinguished writers. ” This Richard* 
son. is a strange Fellow. 1 heartily 
despise him and. eagerly read him, 
nay, sob over his works in a most 
scandalous manner.!’ “The Rtim- 
. bier to certainly a strong misnomer. 
He afiwaies plods in the beaten road 
of ■ bis Predecessors, following ,the 
Spectator {with the same pace a Pnck- 
horse would do n Huater) in the style 
that is proper to lengthen a paper.” 
Fielding was her cousin, and when 
he died she wrote of him with affec- 
tion and regret. 

f am sorry for his Death, n«l only as 1 
shall read no more of Ills writings, but, I 
believe he lost more than others, as no 
.man enjoy'd life more than he did, tho 
. few had less, reason to do so. . . , His 
happy 1 Constitution tfcven when he had, 
with:- great rains. hnKd demolish’d it; 
, made him forget every thing when he 
was before a venison Fusty or over □ 
. Fla?k of champaign, and I uni per- 
swaded. he has known more happy 
moments l hup any Prince upon Ear Lh. 
His natural Spirits guYe him Rapture 
./with his Cook maid, and cheerfulness 
, when be was Fluxing in a Garret. 

\ Far away, jn England pther figures 
iof. heivpasc vanished from the scene. 


her. soon before he jW' 1 ’ 
able cller 


of life, for ihe lost ways of life and payments, is limited lo a quite sp?cific little magazines), lr»ife 5 it the names of 
attitudes he deplores arc all of them maMimun percentage of the return from one’s friends in uihcr cities who may 


! ,hlc toler which goesStaf*-' 
^ Piwl ircncherics 
‘>1 an inlirm life are m.i, 

Muy.aHyo Ur *V v ; e h “fcf 

wisdo.nl he ways of 5 ■ 
=wh 1 all your path! p^?f- 
Algarotti retired 
service and r^urJT.. V^’: 
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familiar to us and even beloved ; he l }' e "? le ,H l ! le !? ook - H 1 ei, «. when the 
i ... ,i • i , • translator asks for royalties and shares 

dots not Miy Hus- he merely ignores [ n subsidiary rights, his interesis come 
us as contributors to any modern into direct conflict with those of the 


movement in writing or the arts- L»ui a,|, hor. From the point of view of ihe 
the cap fits all ton well Our romantic ? ub J’ <her : u «“««* *Hlle, if he 


•„ ... .. ... e „ « fo pay the maximum amount, 

poets some m. explicitly ihtslime, tor liow this is divided. Therefore, ii is io 


ihe same son of criticism from him: authors that ihe translators must look is needed here is a son of free-wheeling, 

with (lie industrial revolution going on *b e y are to increase their compenvi- risk-taking, electronic opportunism, and 
all around them, thev concentrated it? what must be broken is ihe lubit of 

“ n-oure ” -ml ih<* mr I ■_ Tour vdiiorial points out that this stinginess and keeping quiet when one 


pm ilon to ofher bookstores, and keeps 
one's eyes open for addresses in die 
contributors' notes lo other magazines 
—especially, in addition to die direc- 
tories you mention in your leader, in 
the News Notes of Poefrv lChii , »n*« , l 
aaJ in the muga/ine Twee (P.O. Box 
]0t»x, Hollywood 2k, California). What 
is needed here is a son of free-wheeling. 


but no longer passion^ u„.7 


,un 8er passionate feinV" 
we ever meet’’, she 
Memory of Lord Hmev j^ 
celebrated; hi s Gentle 

V‘ S ,H l ' 1 E| M“m wiih ourV 

In 1,1,1 apparently they ^ 


V1TTORINI 


all around them, they concentrated 

, / , , ' our editorial points om that this 

on nature and the rural, clas- approach is demons! rated by the French 


|u.| Mr u u,i was then steeped (and. in com- to provide and pay Ins own translators 

ttril Elio Vittonni died e.i \ . parison with i comUiv like It-fiv v -*, cn hu ne 8° ll;, tes foreign language 

JJlf , little fuss was made here of rights. In my own publishing business, 


i«r ill e miss «»> .,:ii : \ f .. . a 

! ' n i because little was known J 1 . 1 s '' • n . lhe ‘- l,ll, c , xl nf the present, W c have just made a similar arrange* 
„ •• ,i;ii;..„it ” W rii.T b>s energetic l rent men i of the “two nient with the distinguished Hungarian 


approach isdemonsirnied by the French on to a “good ihing". 

Eng I sind writer Jean -Louis Curtis, who arranges Above all. 1 believe, the publisher 

to provide and puy his own translators ol the little magazine must try lo keep 
vvhen he negotiates foreign language jn jnind ihs essential gnmetultin'iliip in 
rights. In my own publishing business, which lie is involved. ;is»n entrepreneur 
wc have just made u similar arrange- in the business world. His real 


meet. I itL He was a “difficult ” writer irvaiincnim me two 

In her old ; , ee she hec i,| in all vsmn, IwkI ,» Job:. k- goes , ,r»al deal 

w,lh an impaveri.Ked li,I' eerijlf- ^lyli'iieally «i, al Ihe farther lli.m l.ord Snow took il and 
S2& F-l Z* level, and a, nn.re convex 


nient with the distinguished Hungarian 
noveliH. Lajos Zilahy. who hns pro- 


business, of course, has nothing to do 


with this, bill is a mailer 


vided us with a new translation of his himself alive in the life of his times. 


whom she was herself 
feud ; and one of her letters i^. 
describing an encounter 
Resident and his obsequious c- 
.shows that the formidable old w 
was still a match for any tdiy,- 
The letters to her husband irey v 
and less lively than those ij*“ 
daughter, but lo Ihe end ibqur'i 
of regard and at limes aWtol,'" 
lion. “The Conlinuilwioln 
Health is my most fervent Dm.-' 
the news of it my greaiMPa ji 1 
He died early in 1761, i vUske- 
mined later in the yearlmv; 
London on business coontcti s.- 
his will. 


Zt magazines, which are any- P> cu ,s fo L r . no ,Css lhi,n a re »PPniis;il 
to but little in their influ- “f everything, an overturning of the 
; one on the cultural fife of the curr ? m pniln^phicul world. A s a 
an .i (lain Calvino. who P° chc rcvoluiionary he makes no 


, we on the cultural life of the 
country, and Halo Calvino, who 


World War 1 classic. Two priwwrs. 
originally published in the l ( )20s in an 
unsatisfactory translation. We, in ic- 
tum, are paying him m the top of the 
royally scale from the very first copy. 
He is compensating the translator, with 
whom die has worked closely, out of 
his advance aguinsi these royalties and 
hi* future royalties. 

This direct collaboration between 
writer and translator seems to me lo be 
far and away the best solution to the 


through recognizing, even through 
making, its significant change*. But this 
is done only in the .way. that the soul 
stays alive in the body, and it is the 
body of the little niHguzine -its pulp 
and ink— that supports its soul. 


JOHN RUTLAND. 

Editor. 

The Little Si/innr Review, Flagstaff 
Rond, Boulder, Colorado X0.tll2. 


Mr iid ’ on it with him. hns now Pf^icul suggestion* about the way problem. Directing the campaign for 
k,.«uitii aiiI a tneclat number devoted which men’s minds are lo be ^ improvement of the lot of the trans- 


brought oul a special nuinbtr devoted . , f . . . h tator againsi pnonsners can, in ine ion* 

to Vittorwu {II rnembd 10, Eimiudu xcouicci ckan rot the present and the nm> bring very Jiule in vhe way 

Turin. 1.500 lire). ruiure, clean ol mistaken accumula- results because the additional income 

Vittorini’s poiilion was hard for ^ ons though still able lo aecommo- the translator wants must come from 

wtvdtts lo assess, for its even hard m V lh powerful element in his the author’s pocket, 
in envisage, for he was h “literary own creative writing) ; but his fervour '*■ 

i" a «nse that scarcely exists as R,,m “ la " n * « s his conclusions 1 J Q h B.^'daly^New Yort. N.Y llwi! 
here. Indefatieably active and wide- Hrc disturbing, and his gadfly value 


Sir,- — It seems that once more the 


run, bring very little in the way ot 


lalor against publishers can, in the Ion* common illusion that truth wafts only 


” I ant dragging my ra^r: 
mint of life to England ”, tie v 
(o the Steuarls from RotltriksT: 
arrival of this almost legcndaiy^ 
in London was the sen^tion di 
day, ti nd visitors thronged to -e, 1 -. 
" Jc sui.s accablde d'impeninw 
guise des Honncurs ”, shetoldit.- 
in Venice. But by now she will: 
ill, and she died in August, IK1 
her last letter she had awnJk 
Jitcobile friends that “mybtni 
always warm in your s«r>kt';j 
shortly after her death theyswJ 
that through her influence will r 
son-in-law Bute, by now 
ter. they were free at hut bn - 
to their Scottish home. 


here. Indefatigably active and wide- c oisturo 
ranging, he was h seeker of young 1S ,l11niense 
tilenl, an encottrager, coordinator, " 

tiller, a conscious, deliberate power 
iftlhe world of Italian writing. And _ 


K. S. GINIGKR. 

The IC. S. Giniger Company !nc. t 
1 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. UtOOI. 


above the “ printed ” page has side- 
tracked some of the observations on 
small press activity made recently in 
your columns. Whilst most of us would 
admit a preference for positive black- 
ness as opposed to the hairy ambiguity 
which often goes with v niimoo- 


Sir, — In your editorial “On Transla- 
tion” in the August 17 Issue of your 
admirable paper — the only periodical 
that consistently tries to clevuie the 


graphed text, the real search, surely. 
Is for a little editorial discrimination 


it the tame time, in a profound sense. Letters to the Editor gest ways and means of improving the 
>««a non-ltlerary man ” us well, status and the puy. A book that illutt- 

wrmtted not just (o politics (when ttjc mmr *xT*.,r-r> lnlles ‘he financial plight of translators 

1 ^ TTJC ITVnr was published here Iasi year by Alfred A. 

Knopf: In Another Language, A Record 


Lvflie to political act ion. after the 
w lie was soon disillusioned, and 
; Wi ih? Communist Puny he hud 
,,joine<U. blit (o a view of life (hut 
i n’twii something in the present state 
| oftlk world and in the immediate 
hire. 


THE UNPLANNED 
REVOLUTION 


amongst the vast bales of poetry 
currently in circulation. 

During (lie late 1950s and early 1960s, 
one of the most potent small magazines 
in England, Migrant, was technically so 
badly produced that one wondered 
whether Ihe editors . might not have 
invested more wisely in a ‘‘John Bull " 
printing kit rather than a duplicator. 


of the Thirty- Year Rein tion shi p between The fact that the magazine went tm- 
Thnma, Mann and hi. American Trans- «>uld P^aps P* explained by 


Sir,— Some weeks aeo I wrote to vou Thomas Mann and his American Trans- nouced could perhaps os explained by 


Kh ‘irSltvi^^^S C. Thirlwail. It \ve learn thnl Mrs 

Lenin and the Russian Revolution. \ Lowe was paid $75(1 for the two large wrapped Im’li ^ bXcen tw^S 

pointed oul that it is regrettable that a volumes of Buddenhmaks, in 1923; and PP “ y between t«o hard 


^ L ,, very short review in your Books Re- by 1951 her pay was set at the rate of 

Whal he considered Ihe slcformity eelved section contained nolhing but di$- pe (" 1 *000 words for The lloly 
of modern attlludes and thought was pnruging and unsubsianiiiited remarks. Stoner, her last Mann translation Need- 
Hit main iheme of his critical md YoU did no1 «»«i my letter for pub- less to say. Mrs. Lowe was not depen- 
pofemical wrhL. 5 ,u i , licnlion b »« replied lo the effect (hat it denl l, P on ^ work for a living. 
z 'VVF* (luting the last w j]l have your careful consideration. I suppose ihis book by Thirl wall has 
01 «»«• This deformity iRy When a review of my book Russia 1917 : been published in England, by this time. 


boards. 

it is not surprising therefore that the 


editor of ;i small magazine, after sending 
oul around 100 ” review ” copies of each 
issue over a period of two years, receiv- 
ing no reaction whatsoever, becomes 


mm 


111 Ihe fact that technology had out- Lite /'ehnuiry Revolution appeared in 
run Ihe world’s ability to cope with ll,e TLS - n ApTli 6 ’ 1 seemed to 


advqnp.t c . , tect ihe effect of your decision. Your tics, loo, for perhaps ft : would induce 

a advances. Science now had rcv jewer was highly critical of iny book, them to be less harsh with literary trans- 
it power, but neither the conscious- but he made an effort to be fuir, mtd luiors. whom [hey seem to enjoy baiting. 


occasionally. 

Most small magazine editors would 




• CIIAITO & WINDU* 
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. ^v of this power nor the prestige even went as fur as saying that l had 
t that would allow it to be used This B !vcn un H^ount of the February Rcvo- 
fc**lhe world's basin n-.w i,. Futlon which is nearer to what it looked 

ffctaw . •.? n ‘‘^’ Whl , he Hke io those involved in fi than 

E,iJ , „ Wlth passion from anything that has been, or is likely to 


HERMA BR1FFAUI.T. 
137 West 12 Street. New York, N.Y. 
1001 1. 


run to the nearest printer if given the 
money to do so. The physical task o£ 


cwp 7 & 8 i 
WITHIN A J 
BUDDING GROtt 
Paris i and « . 
Marcel Proiisf .1 
Translate tT: j 
C. K. Scon Mi vm i 


around him, and from 

e pWOff and literature. So fur ns 
« was concerned, it was’ 
rawed.;, for while painters 


be, written about it. While not accent- 
ing the criticism of your reviewer, I felt 


IT ^nposers were now nl least in 

i*DTfVni ^.nhi... 1 1, 


ing the criticism or your reviewer, I felt 
no urge to protest because I think that 
everybody is entitled lo his views on 
ihe past, even though They might be 
based on ingrained prejudice. Now, 


SMALL PRINT 

Sir, -Your leader of August 10 on 


the problems of production and dis- 
tribution facing the makers of little 


F^ani century and could not however, I huve been pnfoftilly surprised magazines is both Informative and 


4 (ton fa (VU „• same spiwtu. if a little magazine wishes to Ulstrt- 

| d , Vrolencp of h,s I'cnclion against which I felt compelled to protest bul( / more lban joq copioSi it mw , be 
f • Wk like 7 llP f D/inrnv/ :in/l In 111 connexion witil Ihe review of Mr. r\rAtvirf»H In n/u* nwftv npflhjin? hAlf il.s 


AND ESSEN® 
Aldous H»*W 

Lge.Cr.8m Ilk® 

cwp W 
■ THE ^ 
living. NQVE 
V. S. pritctiett 


V le , of - * e P ub,,c ln landing, wasen titled \o com we my UberaUy sending out copies ”oo eon* 
F but i rt JL a was brillinrttly own effort with tht< Interesting and valu- (or - sale and Relurn " or 

h anachronistic). ' «ble work. But why should hennder ..p u || g eturn privileges ”), in batches of 

I ; *Dt social , . » the cover nf anonymity, and without a t ^ rcc or fl ve 0 j S j x< lQ |(, e fikely book* 


money to do so. The physical task o£ 
typing, duplicating and then binding is 
irksome, however modern the process 
and sophisticated the eventual result. 
What is so disturbing is that as the small 
press activity increases so the amount 
of space devoted to the imclligcm criti- 
cism of this activity in the national press 
has decreased. 

Owning the only bookshop .outside 
Ixjndon which seriously distributes small 
press publications I have been able to 
observe the standards of many hundreds 
of publications. The good ones need 
encouragement, the baa ones an occa- 
sional rap. They ali need something 
more positive by way of reply, than 
boorish silence. 

STUART MILLS. 

The Tren l . Book Shop, Tren t . Bridge, 
Nottingham; 


PETRUCHIO 


Qft/t/i MmcntS I '' ratiUi ^ ,e keopartl mid in 5) connexion with the review rtf Mr. propnrM j i 0 g/w aW ay perhaps half (is . ho rish s e c ; cTi ia dt mii is 
K. Scoff MOMfV I j. (ntkulv to enormous success Sliukma , n - Yo !'f reviewer of Mr. Ferros run ~ftrsi, through oomplimen- . STUART MILLS. 

Sm Cr 8vO 13 s I ’• ^^cottlkmed the hunk' far which., tn spite dm**" lary copies to poets, editors, and readers The Tren l Book Shop, Trent. Bridge, 

Sm.tr. 8VO * * no^tfllgtc buck- p r n ise he shows, I bdieve, little uodeK wlj J m jt.reapeEts; but scrond, through Nottingham. 

rvup9 f ' ^Hn»atL a L S C , pU ^ C n ^ ci ntitl led 10 liberally sending out copies “on con- 

CWP I , book iKat was brillinrttly own e/rert with this Interesting and vatu- $ |gnroent ’’ (or ” Sale and Relurn ” or BTi _, rA 

APE : [ \ anachronistic). ' able work. But why should he Mdetr - pun Return Privileges ”1, in batches of PETRUCHIO 

r'CCDift \ * • HRCiaW number of If onotnhh the cover nf anonymity, and without a ^ re€ or five of six, to the likely book- • . ■ , • . 

AND ESS^ I ^tMmereplous rrihm uir'r*.- *hred of evidence, qualify my book as storcs . which may, never tlielcss, not Sir,— Pelruchio in The Turning of the 

u.rtleV ! ; •xquencefr. S?. 6 / JJ R,f of 11 18 highly idiosyncratic and warn the reader cyon ackr , owleJg<; or pay Eor Uiem. To Shrew is not the only yictjro of na* 

Aldous f iri^ju,” , 1 ! r . om V, fiorinl s Dhtrio in that It is misleading ? You ought, sir, ^ ^ the editor must be willing to pronunciation. There is also the strange 

, ri. flvn |0»^ ! »iT^ )* ,h,ch “PPeared in Ihe late And my profound aversion to this kind brogk ^ D |d mercantile mode of think- case of Borachio in Much Ada about 

LgC. Cr. o\o tm i . of pjjj^rt-Den attack idiosyncratic, bu of „ a mMSure 0 f wheat for a Nothing. 

tft • ! ,’7^1 over the vekr<;-in lvreoIl«! 1 h °P e thal ,his yoU W1 i ^ m Penn y,” Ac. He must be willing to . In almost all prodUcUqns of Much 
CWP W his Dfihlieko ? ' ' S , in - X ! racls the opportunity of becoming knowu to J opc r that magazine will be seen by Ado we hear him carefully pronounced 

flip V- k£!??S : . Work anc * Ultc, ‘ your readers. readers who would not have seen it *' Borakio". fiohachio serves Spanish 

has used the G. K.ATkO\, otherwise, and that if they like it they master, the - villainous Don L ohn. The 

il- nn In rlntm Ct AnlOnv's Colieae. Oxford. mau hnu'i mnv. or. more hopefully. “ch ,v in his name should, be pro- 


nnme • itself is dearly the 
word * ■ borrut h n meaning, 

he describes! him’self at one . 
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EBgi ift bringing rupTo date St. Antony’s College. Oxford. ™ a W or, US. - ch hi. name should , ta : pro- 

halfcon- V Our reviewer wr.t« : — Comparisons »"« S^SSSUL C 

r . CSsa Vk ori aspects qf Yit- are odious, as l should perhaps have magazines is in I u Spanish - word* -bomilfm meymtng. 

ithn/r 1 “!*■ ^ftnd attitudes- onlv one remembered. But. \vhere two books on , { 2) if one wishes to make a profes- ^Ink, and he describes! himself m one 

iJWtes on -his, obviouslv* nirnoftiup ' the same subject appear in quick succea- siana j looking -.magazine, one .must po i n ,.Jti -the play ns ’’ a ffue drupkn.rd 

U " y - sion, they seem unavoidable and leglh- somehow make the acquaintance of, pro.-. 1 . ■ •; 

^bllahW i ' rt 8 persona! mflu- ma?e /thought I had done full justice f ess ional printing equipment and,, pre- . . C. V. WEDGWOQD. 

life, but eight to the merits ofMr. Katkov’s bbok when f e «bly, the services of a^ profes^onal • j 2 St . Ann’s Terrace. St. John’s Wood, 

, 8ood clesl. to suit- I reviewed it. Il K ortaal Mi • prlnlEr ; .. LtfM, N.WJL ; / 


J - aspects Qt Yit- are odious, as t snouw pernaps ti^ -7/ . . „ . . Spanish > worn *■ oorrociin meymr 

Ct 8vb 12s W ; ll,t|^ Vork and attItudes -onlv one remembered. But. \vhere two books on (2) If one wishes to make a profes- anU ho describes! himself at .0 

'V W -^.^K’-SSLSS- 'ubjKlopjKrinquidtvucM- ,riuiul - 1 |ookin S v v ,n.,.lm l |. pomUfl play as - , lfil 4 drUnM.rd 

• II” A’ wt-rraeiiw . _ ____ „ n5 . V a\dable and leglU- ^mehow make the acquaintance of pro.-. 


and sVW^ y air J a . c ^ ve rion,they seem unavoidable: andlegUi- so mphow muke the aequnin lance of,^ 'pry 

^•hllaliW , * ^pdfsona! mflu- mal g iihought I had done full justice f es5 i 0 nal printing equipment and, pre- 

P ^Dh?L CU - tljral eight mthe merits ofMr. Kaikov’sbdok when fefab ly, ‘ h « “*»?**• 

^ a gdod deal to sua- l reviewed it. U is original and printer; Although this is , where _ the 

ry* ' Warmth IhtimanSiii sumtesilvc to Ihe specialist., but m0 ney comesin. and goes aut.it should 

TJfc'-A..- ! hUm «n.ty, and ^X s c ync ° ti c US to be liable he possible for rhe editor! of the maga- 

1. • r: 3U lunnjijv an Uml* a„j ,\p rniHfiu onsis UraS- 


C. V. WEDGWOQD. 


Sir,-- Your correspondent, ■■ Anna 
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ttns efatv unsefentiflf Si r.—l- ^have read with In ,3) The distribution pr 

2 ol ®8ical. outldnk ’ editorial "On Translation jAjggj ot J ab |y be solved by 

f^withtta 17) and am in substantial agreement . Pr, a ^ oun , 0 f local c 


livelihood 


spring’s?' ii&Tis" fisiaft ■. w. ■ , ■ 

ca ^' • this be expressed in terms of tojjjhjl. .. J5S5lo«« Uho*? which will display (Odin letters are ■ 


amount 


problem can 
by a ■ ce'r* 
or regional 
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To Comfort and 
to Challenge 


A Dilamma of thB Contemporary 
Church 


CHARLES Y. BLOCK, BENJAMIN 
B. RINGER b EARL R. BABBIE 


The Church in America in 
the Nuclear Age ia faced by 
unprecedented problems, and 
divided over the wuv in which 
it should solve them. This 
national survey of the Gpiaca- 
pulianR examines the Church’s 
dilemma nnd assesses the 
potential strength of religimia 
institutions for shaping the 
modern world. 

46*. ««/ 


Whig Organization 
in the General 
Election of 1790 


Selaciioni front tho Blair Adam Papers 


Edited with an introduction by 
DONALD E. GINTER 


Professor Gin ter demonstrate* 
that the origins of modem 
British electoral organisation 
and political parties can he 
dated, contrary lo previous 
assumptions , at about the end 
of the American War. The 
papers of William Adam, the 
Whigs' political manager, show 
the extent nnd quality of elec- 
toral organization in the Whig 
Opposition Party at the time 
of the 1790 election campaign. 

h\M. net 


Traces on the 
Rhodian Shore 


Nature and Culture In Waalarn 
Thought from Ancient Tims* to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century 


CLARENCE J. CLACXEN 


A study of the parallel histories 
of three rheri}£»;which recur in 
Western literature: the idea of 
an enrtli created by design, the 
influence of environment on 
man, and the influence of man 
on his environment. 

lb nek 


The Imperial Order 


ROBERT G. WESSON . 


A thoughtful consideration of 
humanity's most remarkable 
creations and most monumen- 
tal failures- the great imperial 
systems. The styfiy is based 
on datp .from tire,,; Chinese, 
• Roman, Mogul, Inca, 'Egyptian 
.and other empires. 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY AUGUST 24 


MACDIARMID’S BIRTHDAY BOOKS 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY AUGUST 24 


1967 


Collected Poems of Hugh MacDiannid. Revised Edition with enlarged glossary prepared by John C. Weston. 448pp. Collier-Macinlltan. 12 IJs. Hi '(ill MAfTiiin 

of Honour. 69pp. Mac Gibbon and K.ec. 25s. Iain Crichton Smith : The Golden Lyric. 23pp. 10s. 6d. Duncan CSi.i-n (Editor) : Poems Addressed m Hugh Morn;''®,'* fa 
£3 13s. 6d. Akros Publications (14 Parklands Avenue, Pcnwortham, Preston, Lanes.). " u>arn ^ 6K 


DEVIANT minorities 


toch: The Social Psychology of Soda I Movements. 257pp. 


■j. l) !?!■ 

!i :-r hi: 
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Mr. Hugh MucDiumrid had his 
seveitty-lifihi birthday on August 
II this year. The occasion is 
marked by a new and revised 
edition of the Collicr-Macniillau 
Collet led Poems, with a new glossary 
and u new preface by its American 
editor. Professor John C. Wes Inn of 
Amherst, and by a shorter volume. A 
Lap of Honour, which contains ;i 
number of long poems oil her not 
represented a I all in the Collated 
Poems or. like “ On a Raised Beach ” 
or " Once in a Cornish Garden 
represented only by c.Mrncis. To 
complete lire celebrations there is 
also the obligatory bouquet of verse 
tributes from friends and admirers. 

Al the end of 1964 a review in these 
column 1 ; of I wo books nboul Mr. 
MacDiurmid was followed during 
(lie first four months of the spring 
of 1965 by a long correspondence 
about passages of prose incor- 
porated as free verse into Mr. 
MucDuirmid's late long poem In 
Memotrium James Joyce and about 
his adaptation, from some sen- 
tences in a Welsh short story, of his 
poem “ Perfect Mr. MacDiannid 
has. rnther regrettably, chosen to oinit 
* Perfect " from the revised Collec- 
ted Poems, and he acknowledges on 
page 410 that the first and third verse 
paragraphs of the section from In 
Meworiani J antes Joyce " are 
taken from the Front Article of The 
Times Literary Supplement , May 8, 
1953 For everything else in the 
book. Mr. MacDiannid has written to 
Professor Weston, he feels he has “ no 
apologies to make 

In A Lap of Honour, Mr. Mac- 
Diarmid explains that the Collected 
Poems, large as the volume is. are 
by no means a Complete Poems. 
and that some of (he poems in A Lap 
of Nonoar. notably “ Wauchope- 

iidt! " and ** Whurhiillc *' Man. in 


on dillcr cnl levels of significance, it took 
I Krinc years of agonized ulloi I to find the 
new form he needed, and lii-> laicr work, 
in which lie did find it. never won » 
ineaMire of esteem like dial secured by 
his early work. So in niy case. 

Almost as important as the appear- 
ance of these two volumes, how- 
ever. is the publication of a first-rate 
critical essay on Mr. MacDiarmid's 
poetry. The author is one of the 


his lyrics MacDiannid with that curioii- 


Mari') i.i m lid' cnmimiiiiMn U-iidcmc 


distrust that pitch have about the value doesn't seem to he all (hut ot llm- 
of something simply because of us j lA) « Doth Hlake and Mr. M.k- 


sniailncss felt that he ought to move pit 


U'lukn iKns, I heir lgi . 

"P ,hc fusion u ?s 


to more ■serious” work. This 1 believe ™mu*. iw goes uickcu an 

to have been a profound error, nut tl)e urthodov uc.uk mic training, and 
fact that lie should have moved on, for though it would be ridiculous to 
perhaps lie could not prevent himself say that this is necessary for 
from doing this, but the fuel that he a poet, it does enable him to disiin- 
dnwld think a .poetry of idciis nuiM guisli, as T. S. Eliot was able to diMin- 


oi in: i sen line and y." ^ 
Diarmid. he goes mi. lacked an stbiliiy which Hie Inter M rv **■ 
orthodox academic training, and dour, purely masculine 
though ii would be ridiculous to will, 
say that this is necessary for Yet great poems like , 
a poet, it does enable him to distin- have been built out of ■•Sr** 
guisli, as T. S. Eliot was able to diMin- line principle of reason” S?* 
guish. between tlie tilings that me Mr. Crichton Smith nm I £?!$ 
appropriately presented in verse and saying that the Ions’ me«- 
the things that are appropriately almust impossible aen% in 1'! a 
argued in prose. In Mr. MucDiar- Mill, even In Metnariml^i^ 
" lld ' l:ilL ' r P**!^ ‘he note that is for all its patches of bonoS-2! 
must successful is nut the note of pro- moving not as a coherent J 
pay a i ul. i hut “ a great loneliness and satiation uf ideas but « ? 
coldness piesentalion of a powerful 
Mr. Crichton Smith sees all the hurl mind struggling with itself ft, 
human reasons for Mr. MacDiarmid'.s haps Mr. Crichton Smith attends toi 
development away from the lender- much to (lie element of dwcwintE 
ness of Ins early lyrics towards a little to the element of presentation a 


necessarily he a more “ serious " poetry. 
These lung poems may be intellectually 


guisli. between die things that me 
appropriately presented in verse and 


finest’ of the younger generation of Sing bSt'^y are no? 

Scottish poct.s, lain Crichton Smith, do not confront us with sefious things. 1 ‘ 1,1 *J L . ^ 

Though his essay is only of pamphlet They do not. 1 think, react on us us ;|r yus‘d in prose. In Mr. MacDiar- 
length Mr. Crichton Smith's own gifti whole htimun beings. Their explore- mid - later poetry the note that is 
as a poet, his insiglus into ,w, ns are nut deep ctuiugli. must successful is not the nolo of pro- 


as a poet, his insights into 
the naiuie of poetry, the vigour and 
clarity of his prose style make this a 
much more important work than the 
scholarly book-length studies of Mr. 
MacDiannid by Kenneth Uuihliiy 
and Duncan Glen. Nobody has yet 
written with more warmth and in- 
sight than Mr. Crichton Smith about 
the early lyrics up to A Drunk Man 
Looks at u Thistle', about the later, 
longer poems, he writes with respect. 
Mr. MacDiurniid’s mistake, he 
thinks, was in presuming that be- 
cause a poem is short and apparently 


Mr. Crichton Smith, a little later on 
in his essay, brings in a very interest- 
ing comparison between Mr. Mac- 
Diannid and Blake, citing Eliot's 
famous essay on Blake in which he 
maintained " thul Blake hud been led 


'‘jfcdiuen. 35s. 

_ i psychologist, the author upon which they ha I ten and has sonic 
" nL »W lo define some general interesting things to say about the 
•kfistics of “social move- characteristics of the people who join 
especially deviant, fringe or them. This leads him to consider 
nine movements, and lo illumin- such matters as the psychology of 
fir nature and the motivation of "seeing the light", the eousc- 
4/ members, qucnces to the individual of group 

iL method is admittedly since- membership, and the dynamics of 
x i «ami)les being drawn mainly disaffection. 

tSSSnolK relatively ex- l‘ i* perhaps a pity that Dr. Toch 
j M.n. M l* iwrill. For 


Ekiad and mostly recent. For seems m sec "social movements" as 
’ hear a rand deal about near-pathological phenomena to he 


vm* we hear a good deal about 
iiiii) cults, the John Birch society. 


contrasted 


supposedly 


nfflH'U n, me jwuii - 

SI list groups, American orderly processes of conventional 
Sand even fan clubs. The society Such an approach has long 


pagand.i but "a great loneliness and 
coldness 

Mr. Crichton Smith sees all the 


astray by a hotch-potch of ideas cold, hard sort of poetry. Scotland, 


which arc completely uninterest- 
ing in themselves". Both Blake 
and Mr. MacDiannid “begin with 
lyrics of r certain kind, that 
is. lyrics which contain a fusion 
of the intellect and feeling which 
is highly unusual and al times 


vuujv u laauuu rtppdICllliy « «» ««">•' 

slight it cannot be in the highest hallucinatory *\ Then bolh, Mr. 
sense serious, and that a long poem, Crichton Smith says, " go on to write 


unintercst- after all. even for a lyric poet of 
Both Blake genius, might he an exhaustible stib- 
4 begin with jecl. He sees also (hat Mr. MacDiar- 
kind, that mid was reading against the dixas- 
n a fusion trflus tradition of sentimental verse 
eling which that derives from the weaker side of 
J al times Burns. ll is on the early lyrics, 

bolh, Mr. therefore, that Mr. Crichton Smith 


the later poems. Mr. MacDamf 
himself realized that, like most 
pods, he perhaps had too much <1 
the preacher in him. Was his Mutt 
real M use, or was he 


walk study of social change. 

This lumping logelher of a variety 


a poem about ideas, must, if it is 
written by a man of genius, be in 
the highest sense serious: 

It is not from Thought alone that 
poetry begins. And furthermore if only 
one idea is being promulgated then the 


Crichton Smith says, " go on to write bases his main claims for the poet's 
long poems based rather insecurely greatness and he brings out bet- 


on systems which are fairly private ter than any previous critic their 


favoured here wi’ nae Kings defat 
But jiiisi ... a minister* ism 

He is a runaway minister hiredfi 
master of “ edifying discourse’; k 
it is good to be reminded tlurba 
also a lyrical magician. 


BLACKBOARD JUNGLE 


Slinking' person w^o^s bought long Poets' Choice. An Anthology of English Poetry from Spenser to the Present Day. Compiled by Parts 
and deeply— or even felt long and Dickinson and Sheila Shaunon. 466pp. Evans. 35s. 


rtn ivn mug ct iiu — ,ww rr' 

frsSifld e ^rin r S^r^ a ^?.c 0 ll e d ° 8ma Arthur Johnston (Editor) : Selected Poems of Thomas Gray and William Collins. 222pp. Charles Pun 
ing of the univme fif it has a mennfng)'. °f the nnd , the Night. Two Eighteenth-century Traditions. 191pp. Edwad 

A poet knows (his better than anyone Arnold. 15s. (Pnperback, 7s. 6d.) each. 


A poet knows (hi> better than anyone 
else. . . . Now it is true that 
the movement of MacDiarmid's 


-..vTfcMiwm Ul. itkuvi^IcII 1I1JU 5 " — " 

verse recognizes the difficulty of arriving Ihe anthology itself, but is clear from 


It does not seem lo be admitted in kins gels 30 lines, n good deal less 

( ■ 1 I - i r >U.,M Ik. k .. ... -../.u 


TOt; 

fit 


Aide " and “ VVhuchulls ”, seem to 
him among bis most successful work 
in his post-lyrical phase. Even 
though his Collected Poems was not 


hiiiiv, * rU A5k ' ' i» T1 oT nr f. li 'J ss ■ ; ■ ‘he blandly written-down notes to 


, _ „ allusive poetry of this kind. Pft!f 

than ilbe editors have given to each SO r Johnston has a tendency I) ii 
of themselves. The lurking fragility c | udc ma teria] of more use' 
of the Rtllholoey, however, is best ,„„„ d 5tlldc „, 5 then lo“iraiv;rrfjj 
indicated by the fad that the editors . 


. n, .. . . UK1I '“I) wi IIICII-UUWII IIOICS HJ 

however, when MacDiarmid Rives the . e .l . . r , 

idea that he himself knows th<* irmh ^®me of the poems, that Poets 

j l V , . , *i [ Knows me inun r . . . . muicaicsi oy me uici uuu me eaiu» s 

and that his tdeas are essentmMy right. CMokv (Spenser lo Brownjohn) is reprjn , t Jo 5 hn Wain - S pocm nbout 

K y rMl,y ,nlcnded for pre-adolescents. If Major Eaihcrley in its entirety wilh- 
bo^p blind SSiBs^'St choices arc odd. It is by no out apparently being aware of the 


Ittli 


m 


Ml 


lost him many admirers in Scotland, 
• and perhaps has not won him very 
.. many new admirers out of Scotland) 
from ft lyrical to a, meditative mode. 
.After., the Success, of these early 
lyrics; the great productive period of 


Mr rnrhtn™ c«,;u, oi nooo. uui wmu, reatiy, is intended 


and upper forms of uta*’. 
but the distinction is getting ka dtf 
in these days of early •pecMBk”. 
Mr. Feukc has the textual ed;e c: 
Professor Johnston : iie show s« 
care in explaining his editorial p> 
ccdure, nnd annotates in a ftitwirf 
manner. His decision to 
the first version of Cohndpwt* 


•2? defends his approach as outlived its usefulness in individual 
uw less artificial than that of the psychology; we no longer set up the 
filory-hased psychologist and “tum as a category who ly d.s- 
ferine the way for a more sys- tmcl from the normal . While mosi 
walk study of social change. ol ‘lie movements to which Dr. Torii 

.. itnri.m draws attention arc, no doubt for- 
lliis lumping together of ,l JJ 'c‘y u , nilte |y i minority . movements of a 
{( different movements w thou l eccen t r j c | 4 j n( i i t [ ie y cannot 

tfP f d 10 P' acc , or _ tin \ e ."jy w * ) necessarily be dismissed as irrelevant. 
*orry some people. Sociologists will No onc wh(J j^ as witnessed the 
io doubt cavil el the scant concern f r j g hiening growth of modern poli- 
hionled to conventional social t j CH | an( j rac j a | ideologies (most of 
iniitulions and the impact or new w njch originnle in the quarrelsome 
anicmenk upon them. Historians ac iiviiics of small marginal sects) can 
will certainly disapprove of taking f ee j that the irrationality or an idco- 
particular movements out of their j 0 gy has anything whatsoever lo do 
MBtMfc. Yet if general psycho- w j t h j[ S acceptability. That is why it 
logical principles governing social can jj e so dangerous to divorce psy- 
nuwcmenU are to be evolved, their c hological issues from economic and 
duraclrriitics must be determined historical factors of a more general 
Ritiiout reference to the particular 

toiorid or cultural conditions in Nc> ne the less. Dr. Toch's book 
*hkh rhey arise. Unless this can be should be read with especial care by 
dose, social psychology can hardly historians and others concerned with 
prate mole as an independent the origin, growth and ultimate fate 

of social movements. It should also 
Dr. Toch brings out well the more be read by psychologists in search of 
Awus characteristics of extreme more realistic material upon which to 
Ktoianl social movements ; in par- lavish their talents. While some may 
Aifir, the very real social problems feel that a study of this kind lacks 
tot bring them into existence. He precision, it may still prove more fer- 
Hiinines with shrewdness and not tile — as well as more readable— than 
'faiil humour the role of illusions many of more conventional stump, 
ind fancied conspiracies in giving It may be hoped that Dr. Toch will 
them content and in cementing their follow his study with a more detailed 
Kmbtfs together. He considers, too, analysis of the role of deviant groups 
to exploitation of human frailties in modern American society. 


a lib out reference to the particular 
historical or cultural conditions in 
nhicb they arise. Unless this can be 


MORE CUDDLING 


of Hood. But what, really, is intended The intention is obviously to give a 

by the Coleridge entry (“The Dun- lively sense of the relevance of poets ut Midnight (with . 

Oi»rtn •» an nvf.-an* {„ .U-!.. I / Omitted. US SIX lines) SCWS * U- 


iivuiy >cn>c oi me reieviuiec »i uoei» ... r *Y . . ». . n 

to their times and (over the irrclc- ""idled, last ^ 

vant centuries) to each other. But ,a J cen onc * 11 ^ oes .,^.i 


k In 1 •• I^rjcs, found ... I could no longer go . mess 

.’•ij j "* on 'vitb that sort of Thing but required . e ‘ on,c P* 

■-‘S rf-," : tn break' up Hie unity of the lyric untl writes: 

|L I'Lr -:.,' in,rofc1uce new mulerial ol various kinds ... 1 believe I 


Mr Mac Diarmid but In Z. I ““ extiaci ,roni ‘n to their times and (over the irrcic- 

to what mittM he Mlled oiir ?? l tude ‘ a W from WUMm vant centuries) to each other. But 

modern SSlcs™ ^TherT R?i to^mnn« 11 Apologia Pro Vita Sua ”, the general impression Is much Ihc 

afc ~ jB&teSa±gpt 4 tsaa.s ssts se sar**' - 

the pneirjr aomilhing^thet-tirt- rAnlnfuli 8 ” 1 uSVchtonu frorn E r/?j The ‘I* 0 v ? l,im “ ln lhc «*wllcnl 

***)’• ^' s ls merely unhelpful. And AmoWs. English Texts scries ere a 
*" m u al „ th ® philosophy spuee is ouriously used, too: Flecker different niultei*: rather a lot of edi- 
SJeleion!?’ 8L iS. nie o H r . acI lalfcs “P as much room as Donne or Presence, one might indeed fuel. 

Smith writes*' UCrn ‘ Ml ’ Cr v " ton Auden (and this is not much anyway, But Ihc editorial eye Is fixed in a bus!* 
.... ' • ... less than half that given lo Kipling or nesslike way on the envisaged reader. 

... I believe that after the creation' of Wither).. More sensationally, Hop- and much help is needed with tmniiil 


IllIVCIl UUU. uuva — 

” how an net of self-criticism canr 
an not of creation ", but kaw® 
reader with a curio not *'l**rt 
tw though a surgeon shouMK** 
your appendix again to snow 
brilliant the removal of it JJ ■ 
there is not much wrong 
volumes, considering Aw 
And how gratifying it « » 2 

of this sort pny cofnslructiw ac- 
tion lo the eighteenth 
iii<i <i ill much maligned! 5 * 


and much help is needed with loiniiil 


iv* lit*. - 

iod still much maligned 
son und Shannon). 


RHETORIC AND ROMANCE 

- JeAN pRosjEAN t fiWgies. ; 79pp, Paris : Gftllimnrd. 8fr.’ 


" i;; ^:? ,nLrr r E jACC< ?’ rtCT ‘ Airs - Poimes 196M964. ,87pp. PrtIs : Galllmard;' . 9fr. ' 

■ Translated by Edward LucJe^Smitli. ' 67pp. Rgpp , 

:>A;- GARft^.BBRNOS'raCijttSnmLl) s. The Beasts*- CUni* C. 


WORKS SELECTED 

Unier Tage, Ober Tage. Gedlchte nus dcr ArboltewcH 
Edited bv Waltor KOddIdc. 291pp. FrnnkAirt: 


' ,n The OUW and the ^ b «n apnoinlcd after the project 

began), led by Miss Mary Kilgour, 
who was nurse, child care expert 


me instil,, ii n n t .u wno was nurse, enua care expen 

gw-w ‘J ,h. uJi! aoxl. cteaHy. non^arej 1 - How it w.s 


and Carroll. 21s. 


Edited by Waltor 
Veriagsanstalt. DM 




'.U nler Tage, Ober Tage contains, the- intrude. The belter 
matically grouped; nearly 300 poems Johannes Bobrowsla, uy" ^ 
by. 72 authors. Most of tlifem belong Arno ReinfranlL CnrnL ^ 
to [he Grnpperfl which was first con- Heinz CzcclioW.skl (wnd , 
ceived; in Dortniund eight years ago Germany), GUnter ui 


HIGH OR LOW 


Hi <nERT Hoffmann : One-Family Housing Solutions roan Urban Dilemma. 
176pp. Thames and Hudson. £5 5s. 


There is an astonishing difference he- of a town that is In ken up with hous- 
tween the handling and assembly of ing is fairly small. He chums that 
the component pans of a ear and Ihc the proportion of (lie total town area 
erection of a building on site. There that is taken up with two-sloiey hous- 
is a great difference, loo, in ihe de- ing would amount to anoirximalclv 


M, Flint : The Child and the Institution. 180pp. University of 
London Press. 30s. 


hjK mid-1950s the Catholic Child- —“soft food stirred together in a 
■n Aw Society of Metropolitan dish was spooned into each child as 
ijTOnlo was concerned to counter- he sat or stood on his bed ". 

)r w ^ects o'f being brought up There was everything to be done If 
JJ dilution upon those young these inert little automata were to 
i-P"** ,Q r whom it was unable lo be given an environment that offered 
i* or adoptive homes. At sonic hope for their immediale deve- 
Wjauit same time the Institute of lopmcnl and their future happiness. 
Slw y University of That it wns done is a tribute lo the 

'orofito was trying lo learn more i magi nation nnd generosity of lhc 


kSS? - spcciftc causes and effects Children’s Aid Society (helped Hnan- 
Kjftvatjon in early childhood, so einfiy by various foundations and 
.f™ 1 information could be used fund*)* ‘o file warm-hearted support 
benefit of other children To- many •‘volunteer mothers”, and 
they embarked upon a re- i« tcr ^doplive and foster niothors, 
Project. What they achieved at)0V0 ftl1 10 > ,ie cn:o,ns of 8 heroic 
r»» a ii Work of rct| emption which is ““d dwlicflled staff (most of whom 


wivcu. in Lzorimuou eigni years ugu uermnny;, 
ion with .the : with the. declared object of effcclina K. Wchren. fnfiiicn^ , ^ 
an with°^ 1S r a link ^‘ween industrial labour and ter Bauer an l/° 


a Hnk between industrial labour and ter Bauer and Jonam 
?|j* ip mb&'Ere^oh h ve!S^ modern ,ite rriuro, Walter Jens has are unmistakable : 

fort 1 As sUo^Sfs' writinK abes earilvlnto sunimed th P modern gap between note : Germany s- V. 

saying: “ A lonely . today- write' 


sign process. Some architects are 
aware of this and lhc majority sec 
sonic need lo prefabricate buildings 
on a large scale if we arc ever going 
lo reach the Government's target of 
500,000 houses a year and help io 
solve some uf the housing problems in 
the underdeveloped countries. Yet 
architects tend to draw out 1 1 in. 
cavity brickwork without giving it a 
second thought. If sheer quantity was 
nil that mattered it would probably 
be better to hand the problem over to 
the ear industry technicians. Their 
skill and technological know-how 
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publishers did not .follow 0U ,V t0 overcome. 


. The book l5.i n, PP rta ^ l _{MJe 7^°: child had any be- team found when they first entered 

e 5 5 .w° '• it achieves than a5.onj. n . i« e . a jj y JW* of his own* nor the home who has not made some 

Wa|M?r jLbpping, the editor of this o^ufantist (ende 110 ^^ ' nH , 8if^ that each progress- towards fulness ofltfe, while 

mluirje who,: ir> 1959, . when he was ^T„,L n uteratuc^ ,n mdivu.iii - .i- •*. — *.«.« 

na for the Germn-n • Miner German 
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■' ciUl.xoE •’ ■* ”, I- ” J? •• : when ne> was German litcmp- 

iyv. . hf;; jfecebtteh! ^.by Cafmi^ Ber- for the German Miner s uyrnre already 

j 'l fuga^/nbriT fe 1 1 fibb d^‘Qfcribid is : -boofe r, «^ nmme'' ‘ Union, combed through the famous « B1V ' aj*^ today P’—gri' ^ 
|sw^!|y are,w^& the A -K vc ? ^ Workers’ Pqetry. of the SitET aesiheiic;' 

fr&n-ihfi-htiihials to. f re '? a j E - , ,^ a *?■ 9 *. to P nd sonie 1*“ poetry is poor 
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„„„ . ,., v iwners in evening problems. . 

^^outlqok.. ?The^e nre losses. - 'A yenL later six authors - Thls has nol wSJ *** 
Mpuch^iof humour, fiSpd ‘he group, and when, in Jt|ne, today, rtearJy still 

jdei mpapt ■ M a discussion , was . an nounced German poctrV reD1 “' ^ of . . 

r.Vrv i - ' :f vin ' lh f lheine ‘VMon and ’ Industry untouched 
r •>•;;;*■ ?'Vs«C. itiGontemporary • Literature there a living- . Hert 


: . “j'apptisi' ole'.- . 
comhie. up. pah ae fjtuf ^n'); 
IcA mois&bns ^fris^dnher de 
cols' que'lu nc.‘cpnrtttS. pas ! 
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fO'jtiavfr \it}9 an o|her, and gen- children who must spend some part 
[ un- of their youth in an institution. Ou 
'iim# . U- 1 "> s Pent far the remedial side, the workers dis- 

Hg^t-dri iu- H ^ -for the- con- covered that the results of deprive - 


it ,the theme “. Man and Industry untouched W 
Contemporary Literature **. there u Jiving- . Here w 


18 p fine pj ece^i f Yhe to r i eg l W.rftf jh bbsthu^i 
the rorbanlic iradjtldp, ftitd.-as sucb : by i-0al!i 
seems .Mrangelyr iOUAmpdi % " ‘ ' 


ihe proportion of the total town area 
that is taken up with two-sloiey hous- 
ing would amount to appivximatcly 
J per cent and thul if 50 per cent of 
all buildings were of the low rise type 
the difference between two -storey and 
multi-storey blocks (25 storeys or so) 
would be no grcnici than 2.5 per cent. 

This import uni point does not 
come across clearly in the English 
translation of the text. There arc, 
however, sonic interesting and most 
useful diagrams illustrating the text, 
particularly in the section on “ diago- 
nal” housing (that is, building on a 
natural slope or an artificially 
created onc). Professor Hoffmann 


hau l!* Rn fi m ? n y i*s (||{flg, broader experiences. They need 
| .6m p. lr 5 rocently arrived things which belong to them, such as 

1 80 iriowiAa Pe ■ or fi ,elr own l<? y s * shoes and c, °fi ies - They 

l wvtthn:l; ae Bnglish, could need one or two persons to whom they 
1 lUBlCate n.ut. -I • ^Iin hwnmo ditnrVii>H nnH with whom 


hn ha* j ) e “either with the child- ‘ can become attached and with whom 
[SSS^ oth^ S thTcir- *ey will be completely familiar. 


iPfftd,- l^jjofibflftl. understanding, beneficiaries of the project are still 
r *«i aUim22'; OHlpan contftct, was in progress and repprls on them will 


lniftrm. .They were there are those who have improved 

ES^'Si? SIR J ^ place to to the extent of being fit for adoption. 

»hiU it* ,1! 10 he expec- On the preventive side, a great deal 

Si?j Ned - 1 n i ■ *\ n h t ' ,er y wards. ' has been learnt about providing an 
S^^dvdr i' 8Ctean ‘ ftud acceptable human environment for 


could cope with 500,001) houses and. s ^ , .« i! ,n '"V* ^ 

in all probability, they could produce ^’ tl ° ns id onc-slorcy housing 
buildings with a much belter perform- 0 11 reason;lb, y h| S h clcnsi| y* 
ance per fool pound of material Few architects will disagree with 
invested. Professor Hoffmann’s view that a 

Production, however, would only close association with the ground is 


be a beginning in this instance. Hom- 
ing schemes, like other types of build- 
ing. are subject to planning regula- 
tions and these can vary consider- 
ably in different parts of the world. 
Tn many respects the rules are un- 
orthodox. fn this country, for in- 
stance, they control the number of 
people who can be housed to the acre 
but not the type of housing that can 
be built. Consequently it is nol un- 
common to see a high block of flats 
and a low block of maisonettes or 
houses, on two sites where the den- 
sity figures for each are the same. 

Whether it is better to put families 
in high rise or low rise housing is a 
debatable subject among architects 
and town planners. Developers, 
though, (with few exceptions) are still 
primarily concerned with using a site 
to its maximum permissible density 
and making as great r profit ns pos- 
sible. The families who arc going 
lo live in the buildings take second 
place. 

Whether to build high or low is (he 
question Professor Hoffmann deals 
with most admirably in his book, and. 
as his title suggests, he feels that good 
living standards can be most readily 
achieved through low rise housing. 
One, two or three-storey houses are 
often referred to as “ low rise ” ; but 
Professor Hoffmann uses the term to 
denote fairly high density housing 
which is “ directly associated with the 
ground ", in contrast with multi- 
storey housing where, he argues, 
there is an indirect association with 
the ground because of u jointly used 
staircase. 

One of Lhc arguments in fnvour of 
building high is that less space is used 
on the ground. This, as Professor 
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Hoffmann shows, can be misleading, accompany >"8 text to each of the 
since the proportion of the total aren examples is most helpful. 
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H°fiu w- , was the Neil McNeil <ione in detail makes a fascinating 
Mirtph'u ‘ or infants and record, whose essentials were con- 
*ii kj, roiwten. Al the lime it veyed in the initial report of Ihe 
rcro Y^ <le ^ • bousi "8 Institute of Child Study to the board 
far J ! , n instead of the of: the Children's Aid Society. “ The 
JV WiS ‘“tended. It children ", it said, 

S»l!j efcacgjng l i c , st ^ _ was 5 0 . 1 ?" wed much more talking to, jnore cud- 


Algxina Mary McWhinnuj: Adopted Children ; How They Grow Up. 
A Study of their Adjustment as Adults. Foreword by Eileen Young- 
husband. 302pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £2 2s. 


■VI .;VS!uan. .-contact,' was progress ana rcpoM* un.iucm *tju 

taffy bK*^ T)ve children .Were be . published throughout their 
n speech because adolescence. Meantime, there is 
■/“.fc ari ' n' P l a “ d .ti tieni 'except hardly one of the pathetic, unrespon- 
^■Widiv : T ^ r >. “sually brusquely sive children whom the rehabilitation 

Sttiii: . v ^0; Child hoH anil ka_ laiim fnimrl ihfV flrftf 
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I V ^ staff ; tion were not necessarily permanent. 


H i ’ r 9inu ; iiuii was uui i--- 

i r Riere w.. * ■ play equip- as had previously been thought, nnd 
V,r ‘ l ? a lly no inci- that ah Inadequacy in response to 
.which Wi>« *• an iiFa IiqH fnrmerlv been out 


Je»n 


Adoption solves in one move the pro- 
blems of the couple who get a child 
without having the wherewithal * to 
care for it and of the couple who 
want a child bub are infertile; but it 
is often the beginning of another pro- 
blem for the child, who can very sel- 
dom be consulted about the trans- 
action. this book explores ihe nature 
of the difficulties faced by adopted 
children, using a representative 
sample with whom contact was made 
via their family doctors solely on the 
basis of his knowledge that they 
were not their parents’ natural off- 
spring. •• 

The author's conclusions are on 
the whole reassuring, in that 
the . large proportion of this 
group of adopted children turned 
into satisfactory adults, able to 
be happy and to live up lo 
their responsibilities: - indeed u ran- 
dom sample of children brought up 
by their natural parents would prob- 
ably show an equal or greater inci- 
dence of unhappy or inadequate 
people. Retrospectively, their, mam 
cause for dissatisfaction was not 
knowing more about , why their 
natural parents gave them up; but 
despite this natural curiosity they 
almost all developed normal . ties with 
parents who brought them up and 
behaved very dutifully, towards them, 
Jt cannot be said that the author has 
written the final word on Ihe subject; 
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shallow to shed light on the effects of 
adoption on the personality ; but the 
book makes two things clear — that 
adoption by and large works well, 
and that all parties might be better 
off if the adopting parents were en- 
couraged to make contact with the 
natural parents at the time of the 
hand-over. The careful scrutiny of 
couples who want to Adopt by the 
adoption societies, and the efforts 
usually made to ensure that the 
hand-over is irrevocable, are valu- 
able safeguards for the cbifd ; but 
it rqay be that the standards site 
set too hlgli and that .more of the 
excess of illegitimate children born 
over those adopted would get a satis- 
factory family life if these' were 
relaxed. It is difficult In this context 
not to - say hard things about the; 
Rortiun hierarchy, who by forbidding 
contraception and '.abortion ensures 
that the maximum number of illegiti- 
mate children are born, and by insist- 
ing that Catholic children can only 
be taken into Catholic homes denies 
to many of them the family lift that 
it professes to regard as desirable. 

The book takes effort and applica- 
tion lo read, although it is reasonably 
well written arid deals with a subject 
of such' general interest. . But it is well 
arranged; there is a useful set of 
notes bn each chapter ; the biblio- 
graphy and index are very adequate ; 
arid U will surely become required 
reading for social workers in training. 
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most desirable for family households 
and many will respond warmly to 
his suggestion in the chapter on 
" Mobility in the Town ’’ that “ one 
should get used lo the idea of regard- 
ing the house a* designed for just 
one generation". On pa)icr this 
sounds fine ; in practice it creates pro- 
blems. The Georgian squares in Lon- 
don illustrate how easily a building 
designed for onc purpose can be used 
for another without too much 
trouble. Low rise housing makes it 
that much easier to deal with these 
problems of expandability and cx- 
pendability. But as the movement of 
people in towns and cities is curbed 
more and more, their working life 
may switch (Intentionally) to n more 
static form. In these circumstances 
the concept of a house would change. 
It would become what might be cal- 
led A " poly-functional energy dissi- 
pator" and it would be the equip- 
ment inside the building that would 
be frequently chHiiging rather than 
the building itself. Furthermore, the 
disruption caused by the redevelop- 
ment of towns to cater for the car, 
which in turn has partially been res- 
ponsible for the general feeling that 
buildings should be more easily 
adaptable to these changing condi- 
tions, will become much less of a pro- 
blem when it is realized that concepts 
which rely oil mobility only aggravate 
it more. 

Professor Hoffmann docs, how- 
ever, succeed in getting his main 
points across, and his book 
brings out the ninny advantages of 
living in low rise houses. The 
examples of terraced, patio and 
linked houses arc very well chosen 
und beautifully illustrated, niul the 
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FREEING SCIENCE FROM MYTH 


Ci. L. Hr.vn:v : The Early Ionium. 220|>p. Fiber and Faber. £2 5s. 


V, 


When we talk about the "Greek 
mil ado "--a phrase, one notes with 
idicT, nut quite so popular as it used 
to be -tvltnt. precisely, do we mean ? 
Not, in the Iasi rcsorl, the cultural 
by-products ol' Pericles n imperialism, 
but something fay more basic, a revo- 
lution in thought which took place a 
century or more earlier, far away 
from A l hen v 11 was ihe Ionia ns of 
I he eastern Aegean who, as M. I. 
I' i nicy observed, first asked “ the criti- 
cal questions about the earth and the 
stars anti metals and msitLer”; who 
pioneered a method of systematic in- 
quit y into the facts of physical exist- 
ence, and applied rational human 
criteria lu lire determination of their 
meaning. “ Man is a rational being ”, 
Mr. Finley noted. " If lie asks 
rational questions, he can, by the 
unaided e (Tor is of his intellect, dis- 
cover rational answers, tint first hr 
must dhtwer that about himself” 
This discovery, it can be argued, 
is the Greeks' greatest claim to im- 
mortality. Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians might have accumulates! 
astronomical or mathematical data, 
but always for ad hoc purposes : it 
was the Ionia ns who floated /i/v- 
toriu. scientific inquiry, free of the 
mythic or religious framework in 
which it had hitherto been encum- 
bered. They observed everything 
around them, from the cosmos to the 
smallest rock-poo! with its teeming 
» minuscule life: and where they ob- 
served. they speculated. (Xenophanes, 
for instance. Doted the fossil imprints 
of fishes and seaweed in the Syracuse 
cj Harries, and from them deduced a 
cyclical theory of geological history, 
with recurrent floods us the destruc- 
tive factor. i They were the pioneers 
not only of natural science but also, 
.as Professor Huxley points out, o/ 
the “ first systematic geography " and 
also of ‘■critical, secular history”. 

Such a people and such a pheno- 
menon are worth the closest 
scrutiny. Can one isolate the factors 
which made this “ miracle " pos- 
sible 7 To begin with, the Ionian 
seaboard was cosmopolitan in a way 
the Greek mainland could never 
hope to be: every major trade 

route -from Egypt. Russia, Cen- 
tal Europe, and the east 
beyond Anatolia— met and or ossed 
! somewhere between Rhodes and the 
Dardanelles. Along these routes there 
passed not only merchandise but also 
: ideas and beliefs. Xenophanes's satire 

! , ,, on Olympian anthropomorphism was 
• - ; ; strongly influenced by Persian religi- 


ons lends. A region that accepted 
countless languages and customs us 
pari of its daily scene was not likely 
to take a siullily ethnocentric altitude 
to life. Compare tfor instance) the 
basic outlook of Herodotus, who 
came from Halicarnassus, with that 
of Thucydides the Athenian. Only a 
lew years separate them, but they 
might belong to totally di (Te rent 
world-*. In :t sense, of course, they 
did. 

It was the cosmopolitan against the 
parochial, the international versus 
the national outlook, wide ethnic tol- 
erance opposed to the narrow patriot- 
ism of »hc puffs. Each Iv.ul its virtues ; 
but the polls was essentially a short- 
term phenomenon, and its adherents 
always ran the risk of expanding their 
partial view of Life into a universal 
cultural or political system which it 
could ill support. Nor is it any acci- 
dent that while -the Ionian* were lay- 
ing the foundations of modern Euro- 
pean science, philosophy and litera- 
ture, Athens's most distinguished cul- 
tural figure was Solon — a political re- 
former who wrote unexceptionable 
iambic** on such things as debt- 
cancellation and boundary-stones. 
The polls had not yet created its own 
riiilitH nt mystique. 

We in this twentieth century have 
learnt, *by bitter experience, that a 
climate of liberal, rational opinion 
is not something which can be taken 
for granted, as part of western 
Europe's intellectual heritage. It is 
an ideal to be constantly fought for, 
with unremitting vigilance: a pre- 
cious acquisition, all too easily lost. 
Who in 1900 could have predicted 
all the vicious and tawdry machinery 
~ r intellectual totalitarianism — sys- 


of 


In- 


ternal ic bra in- washing, slanted pro- 
paganda, the down-grading oT con- 
cepts such as truth and freedom 
to mere counters in the political 
power-game, the contemptuous dis- 
missal of all honest intellectual 
endeavour, from the loniuns'day-on- 
wards, ax “ bourgeois objectivity " ? 

Yet, tis history should have taught 
us, such things are neither new nor 
exceptional. Truth-for-l ruth’s sake 
is not a natural objective of ihc 
human mind, which much prefers 
myth to history, group comfort to 
unpalatable fact. As Professor Hux- 
ley says, the “ ferment of Ionian 
society ** provided special conditions, 
“ the right climate for free ratiocina- 
tion ", But this climate did not and 
could not last. The Athenians 1 per- 
secution of Anaxagoras and Socrates 
mi^ht have been inconceivable in the 
Miletus of Thales and Anaximander 


(PruftfMur Huxley fa. perhaps 
a trifle mure sanguine here than 
the evidence warrant'd : but even 
Milesian tolerance had ib limits. All 
intellectual advance demands an ob- 
stinate indifference to tradition, cus- 
tom, and accepted be I id ; and so 
long as man remains a social animal, 
such indilTemiee will continue to 
inspire fear and anger and retribu- 
tion. Socrates, Galileo, Marx. Freud. 
Christ himself— could any of these, by 
any stretch of the imagination, he 
regarded as popular aniong their 
more respectable contemporaries 7 

When the Ephesians exiled Herac- 
litus's friend, the law-giver Hcrinu- 
ilorus. they did sn with Ihe words: 
“ Let no one be best amongst us ; 
or if one must be best, let him be 
elsewhere and with other men.” 
Exceptional ability always provokes 
envy, conformism is the greatest vir- 
tue, and steady sniping at established 
tradition among the most heinous 
social crimes. Indeed, it is cause for 
astonishment that the Ionian thinkers 
were allowed to flourish as they did. 
No one, surely, can have escaped a 
twinge of uneasiness in Colophon 
when Xenophanes suggested that 
Thracian gods bad red hair and 
Ethiopian gods flat noses. But com- 
mercial success bred tolerance: the 
Ionian world-ouflook expanded with 
Ionia’s economy. As Professor 
Huxley rightly says, “it is not sur- 
prising that the first systematic geo- 
graphies and the first genuine maps 
were composed in the most enter- 
prising of the cities, Miletus and 
Phocaca’ ", 

Cosmopolitan colonization, the 
development of overseas markets, 
the need for information about 
foreign lands, a loosening of tradi- 
tional religious and ethnic taboos— 
ail these factors helped to create a 
climate in which the Greek scientific 
and historiographical revolution 
could take place. Yet none of 
them wholly explains the revo- 
lution per se, and despite the 
painstaking way in which Pro- 
fessor Huxley sifts every last scrap 
of dubious evidence. The Early 
lonlans conics little closer la solvjng 
the riddle. What it does make us 
realize, through its very thorough- 
ness, is how late, weak, and generally 
unreliable most of our sources for 
this crucial period are. Who, the lay- 


111:111 niii\ jiMili.ihlv ii ii| i in c. looking 
through 1’iofvwii lluxtoj \ notes ami 
references arc Imi of ( liios /eno- 
hint. Thvmisl.igoi.il of I |>hcs us. 
Nicolas of Damascus, | lei act ides 
Poll liens. Acliiis Aristides C'ulliv 
llienes Abydemis. Paitliemus. Pha- 
nodicus. uiul tile four 1 nl Pseudo- 
Sc yin ii us 7 And how much reli- 

ability does their testimony possess 7 
Now this is where Professor Hux- 
ley's historiographical method is most 
open to basic critic ism. What he lias 
done, in olivet , is to gather together 
every disparate scrap of literary evid- 
ence. early or late (this alone, in- 
cident idly, makes The Early Ionium 
a valuable sou ice-hook) and weave 
the resultant patchwork congeries 
into u conli ii nous, more or less co- 
herent narrative. Anticipating trouble 
from the critics, he writes in his 
preface: 

In two respects the hook may be thought 
quaint und old-fashioned: firstly, i 

give more emphasis to the thoughts and 
actions of great men, who are the true 
makers of history, than to sociul insti- 
tutions or economic trends ; and 
secondly. ( treat the statements of all 
ancient writers with reverence, which 
must not be taken for credulity. I hold 
Unit it is bad practice to reject state- 
ments in Jute sources simply because 
they are late, und consider that scholars 
sucti as Callimachus and Apollodorus 
and those who made use of their work 
deserve a fair hearing, for they were 
not less intelligent, and were usually 
better informed, than ourselves. 

Anyone who reads Professor Hux- 
leys book with this claim in mind 
may well ponder Drydcn’s acid 
remark that " many a fair precept 
. , , is, like a seeming demonstration 
in the mathematics, very specious in 
the diagram, but failing in the 
mechanic operation 
To take the second point first: it 
is true that the Intc sources which Pro- 
fessor Huxley mentions may .some- 
limes have been better informed than 
we are, but in critical judgment and 
historical method they were sadly to 
seek. (Sometimes too, we possess 
information they did not : what would 
the Athenian tribute-lists have meant 
to Ephorus or Theoponipus ?) So 
while we may agree that to reject 
statements in intc sources out of hand 
is bad historical practice, it is, surely, 
equally unsound to assume they arc 
all true, whatever their provenance. 


" ,k " ueimniMrablv false ,,,, 
u * v re .He a synthetic iw* ^ 
somehow reconciles 2?!^ 
•ho patch work 7 Such an 

£ ;,d . ,nit «*lly disarming: 

a .“ c,en, «H of antiquarian ^ 
one finds 

r ^ ! - Bui it docs noW 
rv,on. make for rdjftj*! 
it ihiow.s away the 


Btu jt docs not, iB|hc 
lisiorj;^ 

“ ■*« modern 

- Ills crilical ludpmnnl k- . vN 


phenomenological 

hbfvtano : The Truc tuul <hc Evidc,u ‘ Translated by R. Chisholm, 
f*TpK rand K. R- Fischer. 190pp. Routledgc and Kcgan Paul. £2. 

I’IcnwicKt : Frtmz Brentano' s Analysis of Truth, 150pp. The Hague : 
^Sa Nljhoff. 17 guilders. 

,.,710: Beyond Scepticism and Realism. The Hague: Martiuus 
&S $S. 26.50 guilders, i 

_ ■_ phenomenology. Edited by Maurice Natanson. 240pp. The 
Martin NIJhoff. 31.50 guilders. 

ppniENNE : Jalons. The Hague : Mortfnus Nijhoff. 25.50 guilders, 
mainly 


Mina is maiiuy known in the 
^■jcal world as the thinker 


of 


UllCI 


niir.i -■«««! wB^Jaenced Husserl and the man 

hil ^4i&ed the scholastic concept ol 
shm i , ^ d,SC,pl,nc5 ' hil ^SfS^y to characterize menta 

? nyaiinl hiKt KJBfgS*. J-the concept that oil 
an hisiuricul handsaw. Ewmsik awareness of something. 

I he .same is true o( Pro^foKScance of the English trans- 
L-y's remarks concerning the ‘‘taKajeof a selection of Brenlano’s 
man ” theory of history. Awi.ltite* on truth will, it is hoped, des- 
prupminds a valuable half5JKo? lbe w 11 ! 1141 ^. ,ew . lha , t 

There can be no doubt lhaihfaii* t * 5merely lluSK® 1 r be 
liranhie-il method ■ Tl^Ihiihettiith and falsity of judgments 
j. apiiR.1 method nas, indeed, depend on .something 

l( i f.n the other .way. intoifofcl^^ ^ statements themselves, 
morass of ‘social insliiuiiom jl-j hh recognition that a true judg- 
cconomic trends to that euesi&nl and a validly derived judgment 
corrective is welcome. different (since there are 

Bdgmeols invalid I y derived from 
E premises which happen to be 
ht), fed grenlano to search for a 
correct formulation of the correspon- 
Inx theory of truth. This book is 
i record of n>s various attempts, sub- 
iMuent correct ions, and his final 


there has been this over-emjfcia* 
are not entitled to jettison the iKj> 
lions and trends altogether. £y 
men. to put it crudely, can oslj if 
on the stage, and with ihepHpt* 
that their nge has provided (din, 
sixth-century Ionia exempt g | 
belter than most places. 

Taken to its logical evhx.ta 
fessor Huxley's theory 
that Thales. Anaxlmandti, He* 
phanes, and Ihe rest of ihcaywn 
in European thought could h»di) 
pened anywhere, at any drat; 


ionin during the age of t* 
expansion was a mere gtojnpb' 
and historical accident. But W 
sor Huxley, as should be ipps 
from the earlier part of h 
review, is fnr too intelligent tobfW 
any such thing. In fact he dufk? 
very clear appreciation of the 
and cult uni I forces which Wpd 
create the Ionian “ miracle ";ta 
also has a Whilmancsquegreiifc 
swullowing his own i 
and an endearing determiiuiw 
reconstruct Ihe past from * 
tantalizing scraps limeh8 ^J u 
Perhaps this is why the 
of his book, in which he hu 
dotus us a main guide-line, 
so much better than the nni-Wf 
Carlyle resarm with t lacoby* 
Frngmcnte der Crlechhcm 
ker does not really suit las 
ment. 


tnhudon that any theory of truth 
taed on Ihe view that one can com- 
pile a judgment with a thing and see 
thither diqr correspond is an impos- 
tibfrow. Does every true judgment 
arretpond to something in reality ? 

Although Brenlano believed that 
jdpenls about empty space, lacks, 


the flowering of rational coecepBw.l^CKOcies, and various objects of 


m 
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disciplinarians 

A. H. M. Jones : Sparta. 189pp. Oxford ; Blackwell. 37s. 6d. 


Three years ago Professor Jones wns 

• obliged to produce a course of lec- 
tures on ancient Sparta, n subject' in 
which he had no special interest and 

• so was uncommitted. The history of 
Sparta or rather its early history has 

. been for a long lime a favourite field 
/•'of speculation, particularly with 
. . those ' ' sell oiars whose principle 
.^appears to be - that any .problem of 
' Oreek hi.Mory can be solved by.tnge- 
.(ilous manipulation of • our scanty 


of senility, if election was al sixty 
(or older) and for life. On the 
antiquity of the “ discipline " anthro- 
pological parallels (not cited) are 
hardly convincing, partly because the 
parallels arc so remote in space and 
partly because such a “discipline” 
requires a settled community, but be- 
fore their invasion the Dorians do 
not seem to have been so settled : .fa 
historical limes its purpose was to 


CLASSICAL AND HELLENISTIC 

P. D. Arnott : An Introduction to the Greek World. 238pp. 24 illustrations. Macmillan. 30s. 

I. A.JP, Bruce : An Historical Commentary on the " Ilellenica Oxyrhynchia ". 177pp. Cambridge Ui 

£2 1& ; 

life in the Hellenistic period nt these »ikmr»t nlaccs. The J® 1 .**!, 
two places. But Dr, SifukisT, un- 


Press. 30s, 

G. M. Sipakis : Studies in the History of Hellenistic Drama. 


200pp. Athlono Press. 


Professor Arnott’s object is to pro- 
vide an introduction for the many 
people interested in ancient Greece 
wbo have not learnt the language. 
After a preliminary survey of (he land 
and people and of the Greeks and 
their gods he takes them through the 


talitcanbe reduced to talk about 
'.(wete particulars he realized that 
logics are not about things at all. 
in when our judgments are about 
wJihinft Brentano correctly saw 
An could TfOt compare the 
ml and the thing unless the 
were already known to us ". 
such a correspondence theory 
iM kid to an infinite regress. Wc 
nH.lie believed, explain truth not 
Wms of correspondence but of 
*. What is extremely itUer- 
about this theory is that, for 
. evidence Is not a feature of a 
ighi or of the content of a judg- 
bui of the act of judging. A 
?t n evident to the mRn who 
it if h* cannot make it with- 
i , D ? If? ,ru, b or falsity— and 
for which, jt would make no 
wl r * f ur, bcr criterion for 

^ ' l * a wr ° n fl 
Breotano of psychologism as 
have done. He distinguished 
ternary ago the features of 
‘■wrted and the features of 
a t. a .P°' nl emphasized b> 
“rittsh philosophers recently. 

J fault In this translation 

ceMn-°? 0 l S e Wor<1 “ incxis- 

lisiirm,' i! s J^IHtaown attempt 

^ t wcnuno wrote : ” every 
Poetiomenon is characterized 


■'■ A '■ SfR t * ,hcir (n “* 

W 10 <* Si « s > m £ tae value of his Jecl5 under control , and. tbb ugh some 
^S D nSn: of . ^ ceremonies were _ evidently 


produce a disciplined elite Who could , pf.G^ek literature down to 


the Helicnistic age, With copious pas- 
sages fa translation. The great\yfiters 
are seen in their historical setting; and 
the relation with present-day Greece 



rivalled knowledge of the insc ra- 
tional and monumental material 
from She whole Greek world has 
enabled him to set them in and make 
them- in turn illuminate the history 
Of Hellenistic drama as a whole. 
Only fragments of original Hellenis- 
tic drama survive, but new tragedies, 
comedies, and satyr plays were being 
produced all over the Greek world 
alongside . the great .old classics of 
Euripides and Menander, and the 
actors were international stars who 
can be traced at festivals in widely 


distant places. .. iuim «u j *.**.•/ 

the building inscription* is characterized 

theatre and the golistics of the Middle 

the continued use wfajch js 

mo. ^ .mexistenp^*' i« u,i. u~„t, 

actors acted on a bifb 
did from about 300 6 

ing, too, dial the 


through the ’^PRSjSS*"*" W Dri. 

h'gbf&wd- Itoiec COn f ,J smgsince inexis- 

m lounattence . ip 


ft 


“ pan »ii,» — ‘“uuQurnn, m 

^SSJSP that it, 




or»rlW S ofDj»1^7g, 

concerned with 


is a very mature Rnd 
of schofarship 


LITERATE AND NUMERATE 


Mvi&A that i our. 


"There is an object of thought", 
according to Brentano, is not a des- 
cription of the relation between two 
independently existing objects but a 
description of the activity of one 
object— namely, of the person who 
has the thought. Wc should not, 
Brentano believes, be taken in by the 
surface syntax of sentences. Bren- 
t a no's theory is as a matter of fact 
very close to that of Frege, He writes 
that when we say, for example, that 
somebody believes in the existence 
of h centaur, wc arc talking about the 
person who thinks, and the centaur is 
"an object in a special Modus 
Obliquus ", One remark about the 
terminology: it fa surely wrong for 
the author to render the German 
word " Rente " as “concrete things. ", 
since among the objects which Bren- 
lano gives us examples of the 
“ Retden '* are red, three, triangle, 
and State. The appendix contains 
translations of four interesting 
passages from Brenlano *s works. 

It is a pity that Marlinus Nijboff, 
who have done much to introduce 
phenomenology to English-speaking 
readers, are so undiscriminating in 
the books that they publish. Mr. 
Laszlo's Beyond Scepticism and Reut- 
ism is a study of Husserl and White- 
head's method which is so full of 
basic, naive errors and lax talk that 
it will do more disservice to the 
authors discussed than anything eke. 
These are only a few of the errors: 
the theory that the meaning of a word 
is its use fa thought by Mr. Laszlo 
to entail that words do not change 
meaning, which is absurd ; Mr. Laszlo 
claims that if the meaning of a word 
is its use then the meaning will be 
identical to the thing referred to by 
the word— the very view against 
which the meaning-fa-use theory was 
developed ; even more extraordinary 
fa his claim that if two systems of 
language have isomorphic structures 
then they will have identical mean- 
ings; he assumes that the denial of 
absolute space-lime implies that 
entities can only be instantaneous. 
Even, more oflpuUing is Mr. Laszlo's 
failure to distinguish the logical role 
of names, concept words, and sen- 
tences, which makes him write, for 
example, that " being ’’ is an axiom, 
and use truth-functional connectives 
such us “if and only if” between 
individual words. This book will 
increase the Anglo-Saxon prejudice 
that ‘ Continental philosophy fa ver- 
bose and abounds In woolly general- 
izations, and mislead Continental 
readers about the Anglo-Saxon philo- 
sophers discussed. 

Essays In Phenomenology Is an 
anthology of diversa essays ranging 
rrorn an expository work on basic 
phenomenological concepts by Alfred 
Schutz to a. chatty and amusing. dog- 
matic essay on “ the upright posture ’* 
— which distinguishes than from the 
beuSts — by Erwin Slrnus. The most 
provocative are the ones on Mcrlcau- 
Ponty’s concept of the " pre-objective 
world" by M. Kullman and Charles 
Taylor, arid an essay on “ Faces " 
written by Sartre in 1948, where 
Sartre claims that we see people’s 
faces not fa terms of their history but 
in terms of their future — as the ex- 


G. F. Parkbr : A: Short Account of Greek PhlhSQpty.J ^: .. 

• Epicurus. 194pp. Edward Arnold. 30s. *. . * ? •v - y • 
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as. written an historical , Mr. . Parker says his intention . has 
. - , r tJ 0n .the.- THellenlca. been ", to -provide information arid 
UjXyrtiyrtcnia ■, a •history of the. some common ground "in classical 
penod 411.B.C. down to probably thought for. the benefit of< non-specia- 
j??: h3 f P a ™y survived lists. His admirably clear and 
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i? two papyri found at Oxyrhynchus . concise exposition of a judicious 
w - have been Convenient if selection of topics, backed by a sketch 

°^el historical setting, fa 'a genui- 

"'eftherfa l he two pOdr :(na of V asTd^paW il“ per rod . syHL ^leti yo nelyffesh and stimulating, introduc- 
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Greek philosophy. 

" est; sections are those on 
Arjstotle suffers somewhat 
attempt to tic him up in an 
system. The chapters on 
-Socratjes hayc an excessively 
look, largely because 
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' ‘ articles and reviews by Processor 

SSyW held aUmiStat' Dufrenne, who teachesphilosopby in 
™ a French U Diversity. The most inter- 
, He— oarsmh eating for British readers' is one entlt- 

J?4;4n objSiKiSjSff M "Heidegger et Kant". Many stu- 

dents of philosophy jn Britain have 


GOD IN ACTION 


A’JS 1 im Fa r re r s Faith and Speculation. An Essay in Philosophical Theology containing the Deems Lectures 
for 1964. 175pp. Adam and Charles Black. 28s. (Paperback, 1 8s.) 


■Some thirty years ago Dr. Fairer 
wrote a prolound and ditlicull book 
called Finite and Infinite which was 
hailed by a reviewer in Theology as 
n work of genius. Front lime lo time 
in the intervening years it has been 
referred to by theologians in respect- 
ful tones, but there has been little 
evidence of their willingness either to 
criticize or In build on the very im- 
portant insights ihe book contained. 
There were two reasons for this lack 
of constructive or critical response. 
On the one hand the book was frankly 
metaphysical theology and it 
appeared at a time when linguistic 
philosophers seemed to have nailed 
the lid of empirical verification on to 
the cofiin of all metaphysics ; on the 
other hand the rise of biblical theo- 
logy had diverted the attention of 
most Christian thinkers into very 
different channels. Moreover the 
book was generally agreed to be very 
stiff indeed and was written in a style 
which was then as distinctive as it 
was unfamiliar. 

Dr. Farrer has now returned once 
more to his original theme. What 
sort of evidence may the believer 
adduce for bis belief 7 What must 
be his response to the demand for 
empirical proof ? How is the creative 
energy of God related to the finite 
energies of this world 7 How is his 
will related to our wills ? The last 
two are particularly important ques- 
tions round which contemporaiy 
philosophical theology has skilled 
with some care. Indeed Dr. Farrer 
has himself contributed more to their 
understanding than any other con- 
temporary writer — notably in his 
Bampton Lectures The Glass of 
Vision, which is perhaps the roost 
elegant and original piece of specula- 
tive theology produced in this cen- 
tury. In Faith and Speculation he 
takes up and develops many of the 
(breads of his earlier books. Finite 
and Infinite made much use of a philo- 
sophy of Being which lent it an air 
of nco-scholasticism, to which theo- 
logians are increasingly unsym- 
pathetic. In its place Dr. Farrer now 
proposes the primacy of will, agency 
and action, and sees here a parallel 
to the changed altitude of science to 
the fundamental physical constituents 
of matter as patterns of energy rather 
lhan atomic " objects ", He formu- 
lates his main thesis thus: “ We can 


think about no reality about which 
we can do nothing but think.'’ 

He then discusses the pattern of 
our interaction with the divine which 
constitutes its reality for os. How 
does the divine will *‘ underlie " natu- 
ral events and how does it “ influ- 
ence " human actions 7 In a 
sustained and complex sequence of 
argument wc are brought to examine 
the causal " joint *’ between our 
agency and God's. In what sense is 
God a "cause"? With commend- 
able ruthlessness Dr. Farrer throws 
Aristotle out of the window (“ his 
error has endlessly misled Europe”) 
and asserts that causality is primarily 
a personal category and only by an- 
thropomorphic analogy lo be used 
of physical events. So the First- 
Cause fa Unconditioned Will ; we 
know God by his willed effects in 
the world and by our response to 
them. 

Many readers are now familiar with 
the dazzle of Dv. Farrer’s trapeze acts. 
It fa difficult not to be amazed and 
delighted' with the virtuosity with 
which he divides bis argument be- 
tween two swinging components of 
his own mind, launches them through 
the void lo join hands in sonic spec- 
tacular gyration in mid-air with per- 
fect mutuality of wit and style, and 
then returns them lo their perches 
without a hair out of place, but leav- 
ing the reader breathless and often 
slightly puzzled to decide exactly 
what has happened. The two per- 
formers are so alike in humour, in- 
tellect and elegance, the give and take 
so fast, that it is easy to miss the 
exact force of a particular move and 
even at the end of a movement to 
wonder whether they have not per- 
haps changed sides. Occasionally 
the action is so compressed that 
intense concentration Is needed 
— as in the discussion of the 
metaphysics of being nt the end 
of Chapter VII ; and the very 
originality and economy of Dr. 
Farrer's English requires an attention 
not demanded by more verbose and 
less formal stylists. . " Physical 
reals" U an unfamiliar compression 
which is clear enough when one has 
digested it, but it does make one 
pause; and will most readers not 
have to pause over the use of " con- 
cludes " in this sentence : “ It fa. not 
a corollary directly to be granted by 


one who concludes to (ho :■:( uf a 
sovereign freedom " 7 Such un- 
familiar usages occur on every page, 
and their very conciseness lends a 
certain density to what is otherwise 
beautifully pellucid writing. It nv.tv 
even be truc that the formal qualities 
of Dr. Farrer's ih ought and sLyle 
make the most serious inquiries seem 
a little too like Mozart's music— the 
intensity of feeling and intellect may 
go unobserved under the fclicitic-, of 
the facade. 

For there is no doubl that this 
book is trying to analyse the very 
hub of our religious experience. At 
a time when theologians are despair- 
ing not only of being able to speak 
of God, except as that which is 
highest in man. but also even of the 
possibility of saving the normal use 
of the name of God at all, it is salu- 
tary to have a magisterial voice re- 
asserting the primacy of God's will 
and action in the providential order- 
ing of time and space and of human 
history. It fa not that there are no 
questions or objections which we 
would want (o pul to Dr. Farrer: at 
many points one would like to stop 
the polished dialogue and accuse the 
author of going loo fast and too 
smoothly over doubtful ground. 
Surely there is much more that needs 
to be said about the “ control " exer- 
cised by God over the processes of 
evolution and its relation to 
the randomness of natural se- 
lection? Are some events 
more "willed " by God than 
others, and if so how arc they dis- 
cerned ? Nevertheless in spite of the 
questions which flock in as one reads, 
.one has the sense that all other ques- 
tions are peripheral to the one which 
is here so accurately delineated. The 
faith defined once and /or all in ihe 
life of Christ rests four-square on a 
belief that there is a hidden plan or 
stream of God's willing in Ihe smallest 
particulars of evenls, to which man 
may adhere by his own willing choice. 
The difficulties which modern radical 
theologians find in this belief reflect 
the shallowness of their meditation on 
the mysterious relationship between 
the infinite Creator and his finile crea- 
tures. It is p mark of the quality of 
this book that the reader, is forced to 
reflect again on his own relationship 
to God and is moved to try lo do 
something to make it closer. 


David Watson 


LAND OF LOST CONTENT 

Christian Myth and Spiritual Reality. 159pp. Qollancz. Ms. 


Dnvid Watson came lo his problem 
along what is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult path of all. He wus brought up 
mildly Anglican, and through an 
evangelical group at London Uni- 
versity he came to nccept Funda- 
mentalism as tho correct approach lo 
the Bible, and joined the Plymouth 
Brethren. Further reading led him 
to the position where some firmer 
ecclesiastical organization was neces- 
sary, and (hough stiU a funda- 
mentalist he returned to the Church 
of England, in which he was eventu- 
ally ordained. Gradually his read- 
ing of modern biblical scholarship 
destroyed his fundamentalism, but he 
had nothing else with which to con- 
front the mythological ideas to which 
his reading Introduced him. Find- 
ing only myth in Christianity and 


five headings— creation, justice, free- 
dom, community and humanity— he 
examines the content of Ihe spiritual 
experience which Christianity, and 
indeed religion in general, enshrines, 
and he wants some kind of society 
in which these ideas can be shared 
and from which .they could be pro- 
pagated. So far as he .can see no 
such society exists. Canon T. R. Mil- 
ford, (be Master of the Temple, in an 


attractive foreword sees Mr. Wat- 
son as " a deeply religious man, and 
even a Christian one, for Ihe influ- 
ence of Jesus. is everywhere plain. to 
see 1 *. That is a just comment, and 
ll could be wished that Mr. Watson, 
xecognizlqg that in our human con- 
dition the Word, be it truth, beauty; 

S iodness or God, must be made 
esh Jf we ore to hear it, might bp 
iflduced lotecunstdcr his thought. • 


THE ROMAN SIDE 

Augustin Cardinal Bba, S. J. : ■ The Way to Unity after the Council. 
256pp. QeOffirey Chapman. 25s. • 

On the Roman side In the- prolonged the Assumption should have been 


attempt to end the scandal of Chris- 
tian disunity Cardinal Bea stands out 
as the protagonist. He write* and 


seeing in the radicals only an speaks untiringly, age. seems -to moao 
evasion . of the problem, he aban- . nothing to his energy, afld.it Is jmp.os- 
fhe Church and becaitie a sible to doubt either his sincerity or 


doned ... 
smallholder only to find that he had 
moved into something like Hous- 
man's " land of lost content . 

He had cut the Gordian knot, fait 
the problem remained, for he knew 
that in spile of its myths there wtis 


his charily. The lag is well born, but 
In thinking of hiftl and his work it is 
difficult hot to' say ‘VO si sic ontnes 
for' though Vatican II has to some 
degreo eased h’fa task, the road to 
Recovery fa still difficult. His essential 


made de fide/, or if excited . pil- 
grimages 1 to somewhat doubtful 
shrines should continue. Cardinal 
Bea .has heard all these things 
and" appreciates the possibilities 
of misunderstandings but he feels 
that , the almost ■ lolui ■ banish-, 
ment of Mary jn Protestant 
thought and practice might make an 
opening for contact. So indeed it 
mlghL But the, unfortunate language 
has been' used,, and the dubious 
shrines exist. The difficulty could be 


been troubled by. 1 Kant’s theory Qf 
schematism in bis Critique • of Pure 


something of incalculable value in cohyWiipn fa that, provided the desire, ^ines exist. TV difficulty 
Sw- He mieht have resolved hfa 'fo|r Hnity : were allowed, free express greater than he knows. 1 
Stem had he - criticized' the sion across the hardened barriers of - : . Much the se me could be < 
Si *5W ft Sg^rhaps the, centuries so that the divided could. 
iJL : n ih- real world of metl and meet in unobstructed chanty,', the 

wmhen Ihev^ad^bMri-const rutted . RoriW position Could be explained, 
schematism, in ms yrmque or rare women they bad own ^ ^ understood and accepted. It ta a 

Si Mh :ibbm j&Jntfl Um *5 Reason, where Ihe relation of con- and by. fa, as facts WhBo courageous view, and he holds on .to 

sksMSfevs- 
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of ihV-h^ 1 : arc snown u — — _ . . 

bealitV - ■ j ® 51 ^ 1 theses which are mainly known here 

for meir: Obscurity are 

nected with, the sa 

S»*4i2SSS£ ■ issrj!!sos?s 


said about 
his chapter oh the Eucharist as « focal 
point ot unity. 'it ought to transcend 
the divisions Instead of contributing 
to them, bill the Sacrifice of the Ma^s 
fa difficult (o explain to people who 
have long ago come to believe some- 
thing else, and even- the Presence has 
to be expounded in terms of a for- 
gotten philosophy. It seems that in 
So many ways he and the people 


on 




over- 6 coming the books by Hyppolile and 



E^ n *° 0,S ■ Kojfeve on Hegel ■ laments, the fact 


® W isolated excep 


‘rtionB. French universities have been 
ft 1 * engaged in a conspiracy of silence 
® iSSJ* 610 , 1 - kWfo. t against Hegel. lt is sad to sny that: 
nineteen years: later this ls ^tlll more 
of jeriiify or less the case in’ ihe British acade- 


problem changed — ---- - - .. - . 

was asking himself tiow, with ^octride. He sees the protestant atti- 
Cfarlstlariity firmly placed on one jude as clearly as apy Ulsterman who 
side he could retain and .enlarge the would drdw hfa attention to the ex- 
soirihial experience of which 1L wiu aggerated language, asking him If 

.r —•.>*1* • ■ • words Such as “ Mediatrix or 

" Coredemptress” .should ever hove 
beep used, if doctrines speh 1 as 
thet. Imniadiilate - Gonccption or 


the worn-out vehicle. 

At this point as. might- be e)t- 
pectW, the . book brenks.^iK far 
Mr. Wztsop h^s no sdlutiOn. Under 


good men on each side of the barriers 
mi^it expect results loo quickly. 
There is a further and perhaps more 
serious danger that hope might be' 
abandoned and ft Ultra led ’’ failure 
establish the divisions. But while there 
is time the. Cardinal's books .should 
be read. 
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Letters to the Editor ( continued) 

SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 


Si i.- {[ w.u peifups a I idle unfortu- 
nate ih.it my ariivlc {July 27 1 did not 
ippejr under it< original title : "Tlic 
respiiiiM.- ot liter: Uii re to scientific 
ideai ”, «irue it 'cems to liaxe misled 
Mr. .Mdt's t A uen si 3) on a number ol 
points. Taking up lii% cudgel in de- 
fence of the friends of science and liter- 
ature lie belabour-, me for not giving 
evidence of closer fraternisation. Such 
was not my particular purpose, as 
^Itnuld have been clear. However, since 
the point has been raised. Iu>w does Mr. 
Aldiss envisage such brotltcrlinc.ss 
taking shape and who nr ivltat would 
exemplify these com rati cs-in-urJiu V 
I a.siiim* I ha t it must have been the 
change in title that has caused Mr. 
Aldiss (o expect some thing UilTercnl and 
to he Jisiippoinied by whin lie calls my 
prejudices. Wfut I Hied to show quite 
limply was how d Mictill it is for sciemi- 
be iVAiit. not ideas about .science, lo get 
across to die literary artist. I see no 
grounds for the assumption that 1 
cherish the notion that .science has to 
await literature's approval, My 
analogy was the very opposite I 
As Tor science and technology, 
they aie neither better nor uvim* 
for the attention of the literary artist 
(recoiling or advancing) — they are alto- 
gether inde pen dent of him. I was con- 
cerned with ho sv the man of letters 
responded to science, not vice versa, as 
Mr. Aldiss assn mss, and hence it was 
“suggestive that all scientific ideas must 
first be mediated by the common c-t!- 
ture ", since that was the main way in 
which dhey become acquainted with 
scientific ideas. This brings us to the 
point about popularization not via 
Kmpston, Eliot or Durrell of course ! 

1 marvel that anyone could take what 
I aa id to mean that literary artists read 
each other's works for general informa- 
tion 1 Admittedly the passage could' 
be read this wav, though such a bizarre 


interpretation never crossed my mind, 
since my title gave the clue to the sense. 
Mr. Aldiss, however, concedes me my 
point a bun t the difficulties involved 
when lie says lhnl many people are dis- 
satisfied with ** the poetical indigestion 
and the complete unawarencss of scien- 
tific ideas Yet / am ’’ pessimistic ” 
for having said so ! 

When diMmssing scientific ideas I spe- 
cified the exact sciences which did begin 
with Newton, surprisingly enough— as 
far us literature is concerned. Further- 
more 1 distinguished between science and 
technology because we have always lived 
in a technological age but only recently 
in a scientific one. When I said lhnl 
science has its limitations I wished lo 
stress the fact that scientific ideas are 
only valid in the universe of scientific 
dixetturse, they are meaningless outside 
it, ' iu the moral sphere Cor example. 
Scientific ideas have nothing to do with 
good or evil ; it muy well be the sclen- 
tisVs prejudice that makes him strive for 
such objectivity, prejudicial though it 


may K- to men lion il ! Tech oology or 
awlu-d science, on the other hand, has 
tremendous consequences and being the 
result of human activities may be judged 
good or hud. However, scientific ideas 
arc only descriptive while technological 
ideas are concerned with processes- - 
hence (lie quip about our having ideas 
and the Americans exploiting them. Mr. 
Afdiss confuses the ideas of science and 
those of technology- which I had tried 
to keep separate. There are relatively 
feu er scientific ideas and the main way 
they a fleet us is by altering our picture 
of the universe, our inidcr-slimding, and 
this is what I was discussing. Techno- 
logical ideas, which are plentiful, change 
not .so much this picture we 
hold but the very world we live in. 
Neither set of ideas, however, gives 
Us any yardstick for judging values 
or even com mem i tig upon them, which 
is after all one of the functions of 
literature. My comment was no* 
directed against science itself but at the 
prestige accorded to it which 1 judged 
misplaced. When modern science 
became unintelligible to the uninitiated, 
since ii was more conveniently 
expressed mathematically, the o!d 
world- pic tu re provided by science lost 
its clarity. In its place the world seemed 
io be filled by mysterious forces that 
only the scientists could understand; 
hence science became invested with neni- 
nugiuil qualities. Jl was against :;uel» a 
view that science can solve all problem* 
that I made my objection. 

Jt was my treatment of SF that quite 
naturally roused Mr. Aldiss’.s ire since 
this is his speciul province and one in 
which it is apparently dangerous to 
tread without displaying banners of 
good will. When l categorized certain 
television plays as SF it was not as a 
term of abuse but merely one of con- 
venient reference. It is hard that such 
a broad categorization is not allowed 
when even SF writers cannot agreo upon 
whnt to label their works. However. I dis- 
agree that when novels deal with science 
le.g., C. P. Snow’s) they are ipso facto 
SF; the television play nnd (he novel 
are two quite different media. 

To reply to Mr, Aldiss's four points 
where he alleges I am wide of inv 
mark: 


(l) Referring to H. Q. Wells’s “ naive 
optimistic accounts” in connexion with 
Bra iv New World, 1 was not alluding 
to any particular novel but to Huxley's 
response to Wells’s non- fictional 
accounts of the benefits of science; 
these surely were not ironical, were 
they 7 

(2> Regarding English SF writers 1 
regret omitting mention of Arthur 
Ciurk and even Mr. Aldiss himself. 


lo literature but not lo my article. My 
complaint wus that it must be difficult 
for the reader to distinguish be ween fact 


(3) I am not sure whnt SF Is sup- 
posed to achieve but It still remains 
true that much inspired fiction can be 
worthless- -think oF the number of 
rejected manuscripts coming from edi- 
torial offices or the now unread books 


and fiction in SF when so muny writers 
insist on giving a new twist to their tech- 
nological descriptions (spnee-warp, &cj. 
I would enter a plea that if SF writer* 
wish lo deal with the consequences of 
actual technological advances— a very 
worthwhile activity— they could give out 
their works under some such Imprima- 
tur us True-Science Fiction. 


that pile up in second-hand bookshops. 


ANTHONY JACKSON. 
Try-.il, Norway. 


SOCIOLOGY AND THE NOVEL 


Sir. — ■” Kafka wrale The Castle a 
number nf years before the commissars 
built it", writes Professor MacIntyre 
(July 27k Presumably the alliterative 
commissars stand for tyrannical bureau- 
cracy as a whole: - Professor MacIntyre 
is not limiting Kafka’s vision to Russia 
but is repeating the still unfortunately 
popular view that Kafka's work is some- 
how a piece of," prophecy” In the viil- 
: '-gab, sense about the lotalltarinnism oC 
Lhe in .general. This interprela- 

■ Upn of Kafka does not survive exami- 
iValftfiV. If we allow that Knfka was a 
" proplicL", in till? -sense, his prophecy 
was 1 - a good deal: feebler even 1 than 
Marx's was alleged, to be.. ; 

European totalitarianism: was domin- 
ated by greet political issues. 1 None of 
Kafka's writings have piqeh ' political 
•• content. Perhaps the Nearest he gets to 


foundly obscure and apparently futile— 
it has no programme. How could it, 
since Kafka's work had little If any poll., 
tlcai or social reference ? 

If Kafka was o " prophet ”, he was 
a bad one. More probably he had no 
important “ prophetic *' intention. Cer- 
tainly he is unlikely to have drawn his 
material front non-existent societies. If 
this material has an empirical basis, it 
is much more likely lo be found in the' 


studying Kafka or iibuiit Kafka by study- 
ing totalitarianism. The Professor’s dic- 
tum has some interest, however. Il 
reminds us once again, ns most of your 
“ Crosscurrents " insuo did, Hint the edu- 


cated public continues to hold [pace 
Robbc-Grillot) that " novels ” must have 
something to say. “ Realistic H depiction 
of the subject matter of journalism or 
sociology is everything. More specific- 
ally aesthetic mn Iters count for. very little. 
This may be why Professor MacIntyre 
puts such value on Jennifer Dawson’s 
first-rate " portrait of a mental hospi- 
tal and of insanity but does not mention 
the perhaps less realistic but perhaps 
more aesthetically Important use of such 
themes by Samuel Beckett. 


elaborate bureaucracy of the declining: 
Austro-Hungarian empire, In which- 
Kafka spent his' formative .years. 

But even if Kafka were a “ prophet " 
this would bo a merit curiosity, of no 
more value than a palmist’s lucky break. 
■After alt, despite the doctrine Professor 
MacIntyre ropeftti no one his' dis- 
, covered' much about totalitarianism by 


ROBERT 1 CURRIE. 
Nuffield College, Oxford. 


political comment is in the ejection 
scene’ in America, though (lo toy khow- 


B . scene lA'/fMMWR, thou an no my khow- 

:*> • ledge) no pne has argued that this epi- 
sode " prophesies ”*~^ay — Huey ■ Long. 
: . ■- European. VolaHluriariisin aisO had pro- 


i CROSSCURRENTS 


European. totaUluTiaiiism a\s6 had pro- 
fourid Hociologjcni. significance. But (He 
sociological aspects of the tabulations. of 


.. oftfk'a s heroes, it such aspects can be 
isolated. hark baqk to David. Copper- 
field.. ' They do not look, '/forward to 
■ Npzi^niiinu Stalinism:'-. ' • ./ 

; We deplore totalitarian 1 bureaucracy 
for tils persecution of (he guiltless, to 
' whom it attributed demonic crimes. 
But- Knfkti's heroes From The, Judgement 
ujiwprds were above all guilty* if In 
tfie deeply -urn bivalent sense that Kafka 
i Held -. -htmuelf to. be gullfy. - Another 
ijifiereitcc ; between those' Who differed 
iindi;r Hiller and 1 - Stalin and Kafkn’s 
hero ex [% that.: white lhc former were 
■ effectively helpless . victims of perwu- 
- lioh the ialtpr. seek their fate. K. in 
• . The Ciijtlc goes to the village freely and 
struggles tu ^Lny there.: ' ihc ' concerns 
of ifte enitgrtf and the refugee are irrele- 
vant to hint.. Finally, while the toiali- 
tiiriiin bilreaucracieS: of Germany and 
. Russia were JH.gh.ly, apd 'manifestly pnr- 

** J ^PhI '• IF ■ n* 1 - ' riA rvfnla v Ukil . iMnllnn 


pose fid.: if ina'icontplex but uiallgp 
fa>hli>ii, 'Kafka a' Ibqrt iuoracy ! is pro J 


Sirr-fn -your*, interesting: " Cfp'sscur- 
• rettis” ig^tfbr^Jttly 27 it is chiefly ftc-', 

■ tioii— espsciWiy -the novet— that is coo- 
- 1, sidereal us. a possible victim of inroads by 
Jibe physical and social sciences. No.. 
doub( the fact that prose fiction occu: . 
pies more, practitioners and attracts 
’mpre readers 4hjm any' other' Literary : 
.genre justifies iii|4 htteyitibit.' • • • -i 

Nevertheless, i t . would be fnterenfirig - 
to read some discussion of, the effect of- 
’these other disciplined on Jtycb possibly 
circumfereqtial literary specie* as bio-' 
graphy, history (wherever a historical, 
work is a product of anistlcTateritioiis), 1 
•and flic cksny. 

The basis of biography is of course a, 
thread of -narrative. But ohly ■ a':fevy.’ 
kinds of vareersf^those marked- by sud-V 
dei\ or sOrprisuift alterations of: c jr- 

- curpsiftnce.iiand thqse- of such k unusually 
; or ingemoUsly Relive persons as' 
Criminals and <5hdyatans— rely 'chiefly 
' on sheer narratlVe-Tor .their: main inters 
test, i Normally : ihe. significance of a' 
’.blbgraphy depends id l&rgb 'pRjrr' on its 
exnioiiiod- OL human .; charaCtor and 


motive. • The question then arises : : 
to whjrt. extent wlU.'. (Vie data 
being amassed, by -psychology, . by 
sociology, perhaps even by biology, im- 
peach &{te biographer's interpretations, 
to. which he has ofienest been led by 
mental processes for which, until 
recently, at any rate, some such phrase 
5 s .“'•firlhlfc intuition" was the usual 
designation 7 

Similarly, may not the personal essay 
be driven off ; the scene by the infor- 
mattye article, written by experts whose 
metier is extra-literary 7 Indeed, l have 
seen in print the Assertion tihat precisely 
tnts shift has already occurred in the 
..Upited States. . No doubt essays In 
literary artd artistic criticism will be the 
last -to go. But the. theories of critics 
who. espouse, a " scientific ’’ -ideal for 
criticism, and so maoE this performances 
attributed to. ter expected of the : clec-. 
trona: computer . may 'between them 
achieve even thjs tllip^cemon^ . 
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Some uf this work iimq be inspired hut 
il die execution i> had. what i> it> 
worth 7 The uini i»r writing i> surely 
lo pass on lluil inspiration and to do 
this demands technique: they do noi 
always come together. I omitted Slaplc- 
don mainly because he is hardly cur lent 
today and I did nol think thul C‘. S. 
Lewis’s children's stories were lo be 
regarded as SF. 1 stand corrected. 

t4i Finally, when t mentioned that 
technological hniuvutloHs were intro- 
duced into SF I had nol forgo lien im 
previous remark Ilia I il is techno- 
logy that directly affects our lives 
that wus the point, scientific ideas simply 
do not. My " dismissal ” was noi nf 
SF as u branch of filcru lure but as an 
example of a response to true scien- 
tific ideas. [ grant jt makes use of 
technological ideas nmi herein lies one 
objection (prejudice 7 > precisely because 
SF is so firmly wedded lo technology — 
il js more ephemeral than the ordinury 
short story. As technology advances, ob- 
solescent “ techniques ’’ become laugh- 
able --think now of Verne’s or Wells' 
descriptions of voyages to lhe moon. 
Where arc the SF of yesteryear’.' 
-outmoded like last century’s science 
books. This criticism does not apply 
so much to novels since they do nut 
rely on some extrinsic technical inno- 
vation. It is the inclusion of the 
latter surely that gives certain fiction 
the label SF. Likewise much presenl- 
duv SF will become dated and if new 
technological changes are specially 
invented for purposes of plot they have 
simply nothing to do with science per sc 
and hence are irrelevant to the discus- 
sion. I beg leave lo doubt that any 
new science (I mean by science that 
whole body of scientific theories we 
label Science) has been invented since 
It implies the rejection and replace- 
ment of all known scientific ideas. Such 
an undertaking would require more 
writing than is contained in the entire 
corpus of SF literature. 

It must have been having in. niirnl 
the first type of SF writers— the 
papularuers of science— that caused Mr. 
Aldiss to misunderstand my reference to 
Eliot, Durrell, Ac. 1 uuite agree that the 
Mew Scientist ton sale in Salfordl is a 
more reliable guide than any work of 
fiction, for I doubt if anyone turns to 
novelists for scientific information. I 
am quite in sympathy with Mr. Aldivt 
and others who try to evaluate techno- 
logical advances. This is quite relevant 


HILL’S JOHNSON 

fi\t elhinies t Inly I »». has recently located lh C “^‘ W pSes! GUKH.VKD- 
u* express oppos- t.f France Reyno^ : " Fmw Burcchvu, 

:*s ili.it compilation and Mrs. Elizabeth U\J\ m ^l : ,!k?edod. 15 pi sites. Kl-'IM, 

> 1.II..I good em. ugh fished Oxford B.l.i„. .gffitialm icons. 15 plates. 

Scw.it d has shown inn u. . . i , Frank Van Gogh : Nen- 

Hnlates. Methuen. 


Sir. I have only icivmlv »een >oui 
review id the repi.nl of Ai HiiUvck 
Hill's Mr* elhtnie\ duly I Jt, 

and am compelled to e\pie>s an oppos- 
ing view. Valuable as dial compilation 
was in IS 1 **), it really i* not good enough 
seventy years later. 

Your review ei*s remark that Hill was 
"a scrupulously exact editor", and the 
quotation of R. W. t fiapman's eoin- 
nieni that Hill'-, editing was " >ulileieiit 

unto salvation " can noi fie considered 

judgments. Oik- lias merely [o gl.mec 
ill Hill's version ol the /’nn-i-i.s and 
Medina inns beside the text puhlished 
ai Yale iu 1 1 >5N to see ilul Mill's claim 
lo hsive collaleil lhe mu miser ip is with 
Struhan’s primed text is simply nol 
l rue. Mill followed Sira ha u iu 

almost every rending The text 
vi I Mrs. Pio/./i's A net dotes ougiil 
not to luve been published wiihom 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

\’fhc inclusion oj a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent rewVir] 


are interesting and important but the 
form of file book suggests that it will 
be used hy swollen* rather than enthu- 
siasts. 


day, hut they also preserve many answered hy a much more conriig- 


loeal tales, traditions and dialect uses cons understanding of the true dimen- 
whieh might otherwise have been sions of u belief in God. Herr Pflie- 


, ".im ' hown N ho« fc.1 
and original Seward w M 
adding a number of an*?! 
published eol lection. \ 


irflvR. FR-vNK. rm 

15 plates. Melhuen. 

[ Sid. each. ... . 

xvlsruew additions to lire ' Litllc 
tw _r a " enr!p< hnmzs the total 


It is also reasonable io comni, Kwlof Art ” series brings the total 
Hill's choice of text* j, ftWjrf titles up to eighty-seven, 
sample of the large body of hoDif-WSilready has seven of them and 
uv.itcrml which is now know? one. covering the years 1900 
[I ltf vani to the study of Johoup fXbigiK. is top-quality Picasso. A neat 
t'Z PL^.Jff'VSble colour priming. 


IN. in the Crn^SS^ 
I'M , and n number oftheewii 
fully documented by Mr 1 1 
Merry lees in an unpublished M 
IU.itl. thesis in 1937. A (■ 


^one, covering the years 1900 
«uk top-quality Picasso. A neat 
agreeable colour printing, 
i m informative ten-page iniro- 
dioo, may well make the senes a 
iRflite to the greeting cards trade. 


Richardson. Euzviiiiin. The En- 
vironment of Learning. 247pp. 
Nelson. 35s. 

This is a “ talk ’’ book, based on per- 
sonal experience nnd examples rather 
than public facts and research find- 
ings. On the whole Miss Richardson 
is not verbose and her emphasis on 
the importance of human rein l ion- 
ships in the school is as sensible ns il 
is timely. She is tolerant and open 
in her approach nnd only in her 
appruisul uf the value of socionidric 
techniques does she seem somewhat 
gullible. 


lost. The Millers uf Radway had pro- gler discusses the much controverted 
vided squires and parsons for nearly question of clerical celibacy in its 
two centuries; the best-knuwn of context as a phenomenon of the his- 
* hem was Sanderson Miller, pioneer lory of religion as such, ami applies 
of the Go thick Revival and the the values of Christian celibacy to 
friend of Pitt and Fielding; and the the testimony of Church history and 
author U great-grandson) is the discipline. A final discussion on the 
authority for the tradition that Tom present controversy relies on the value 
Jones wax first read in manuscript by of celibacy as “ the life-long, all day 
Fielding to Miller and Pill at Miller's and every day freedom and readiness 


and problems. Among the lallcr he 
deals lightly with the comedy of the 
Spaniards Inn tollhouse, though he 
might have mentioned as an iiddi- 
tional complication that the inter- 
borough boundary runs through that 
noble pile. 


Fielding to Miller and Pill at Miller's 
home. 

The parson nods occasionally. 
John Norden the Elizabethan map- 
maker is apparently confused with 


for the work of God **. The answer 
to the question posed by W ho is 
God ? is not intended to confound 
the dcnth-of-God theologians but is 


the later Robert Mordcn; Shake- rather a re-affirmation of lhe ways 


check show, that mn ‘ , DONALD and MARGARET. A uni Simon. Brian. Ednetition : the New 

temporary biogrnphied wcwj.i't'i «<r The Paintings of Clara Mr- Perspective. 2fipp. Leicester Utii- 

Jttliiison by William Rider mtiifl,#. |aiur</ n'/ZZ/cnrija/i. !2Upp. Pub- versity Press. 3s. 


not to nave hecn published without Johnson by William Ridtrnwijv J Williamson. I20pp. I 
Mime reference at least to her lliraliuna 1 ■ r ' k J . B aker (1 764), Cuihbctt l* ■' (j^bed for the Anion, Cf 
edited by Miss Haiders ton in 1941. if ! ! j : Miiseani of Western Art by 

not to the great number of Iter -mv- !!&'!; Of tataL jAn 

imi.? nt'i* •• .. 


ing letters and papers jn the Ry lands 
library and in the Hyde Collection. 
Murphy's Essay was not carefully 
edited as Hill's own note 6 on p. 4)4 or 
volume f will show. Murphy lived until 
1X05 and there arc textual variants in 
all the editions of the Essng prefixed lo 
Johnson’s Works in 17‘*3* 17%, and 
1801 ; it is certainly likely that the sub- 
stantive readings of the second separate 
edition of the Essay of 1793 arc 
authorial yet Hill never mentions them. 

In other respects Hill's work is now 
inadequate. The minor Johnsonian bio- 
graphies and min presented in his 
second volume arc not only lacking In 
editorial scrupulosity but inevitably 
after seventy yenrs of growing interest in 
Johnsonian studies (a development for 
xvlilch Hill himself Is nol a little respon- 
sible) the selection is very far from 
complete or comprehensive. Hill’s texts 
and commentaries have been superseded 
in at least three eases; Professor J. I.. 
Clifford edited Cump bell’s Diary in 
1947, Professor K. W. Hlllcs edited Rey- 
nolds’s two dialogues in 1952 as Por- 
traits hv Sir Josh no Reynolds, and Wind- 
ham’s Diary wax edited by Mr. R. W. 
Kciton-Cremer in 1930. Hill's version 
of the Apoplithcpms made no .systema- 
tic attempt to consider or com pure the 
many tc.xis and sources of these anec- 
dote*; his quotations from the letters of 
Boswell , to Malone were copied 
from those ex tracts which Croker find 
mude before 1X3 1 from material then 
in the collection of Willinni Upcolt. nnd 
inevitably this Is a good deal less than 
might _ Imre been done today with 
the aid of the resources of llm 
Yale Boswell Office nnd the re- 
searches of Professor J. M. Osborn; 
the manuscript of Crudock's Anec- 
dotes, now in the Hyde Collection, 


DojwM Williamson. 1 20pp. r ub- 
tsbed for the Anion, Carter 
Museum of Western Art by the 
‘iiiMMsitv of Texas Press. (Anieri- 


mZ. KS'lHSt-irf-te Pub,ilhtrs Gr “ up -’ 

Thomas Davies (1780), WnUf T 0 15s. 

(17X1), John Mattlieus (I7tii,ltaf|(bnal from household cares in 


Cooke (1782), William Shati illtVliktuxties, Mrs. Williamson took to 
Joseph l owers H786). as vwDiuiiKjinjng gke a duck long denied 
of other anonymous piten 1^ l0 wa i er . Endowed with 


In a lucid inaugural lecture (Ire Pro- 
fessor of Education at Leicester Uni- 
versity emphasizes how much there 
is still lo be discovered about the 
ways in which children learn and the 
methods by which we should teach 
Ihem. 


or other anonymous piccet ( 0 water. Endowed with 

How then can we wlcwiltl^ |0ta | recall, she paints the 

simile of such an out-ohtomJfc f -f t./, r T..» n childhood 

live book as this ? Hill’s totA.h I •J*®®** 

accepted and used mainly tacri 5 ^ calfit-dwca, the burn, dances, 
was nothing else, but after I ^ 4W,mmin 6 hole, the one- 
il is high time that it was suptr<(ti.re S reigned school-house and the night 
how cun anyone now how w ( b.mI.Wijk Christmas. Time has soft- 
■d new compilation oi tt >d *i4tw« and all is light and 


how can anyone now Iiokupb.mI Wuw Christmas, 
a new compilation ol e*d etdoess and 


Miscellanies when the marite h Ur| p V . Her biographer promotes her 
up with this reprint 7 ll«^|Vihe raak of Rousseau, Vivin and 


more responsible and cartful «'-i 
prevailed among those puNtor* ri 
make it then business to psoAttV* 
graphic reprints, of out-of-dite 
In republishing a work such u ft* 
•lo little service to their readenaMr 
inhibit genuine scholarship. 


io the rank of Rousseau, Vivin nnd 
■fer preeminent primitives — and 
;giU* no mention of Grandma 
with whom she must- in- 
piaKybe compared. But no one 
jjtwsto grudge this delightful old 


Tans lev, A. E. Reading and 
Remedial Reading. 176pp. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 20s. 

The teaching of reading is a subject 
torn by controversy but the author of 
(his book is sensible enough to avoid 
extremes. Few would quarrel with 
his analysis of pre-reading training, 
the acquisition of a sight vocabulary 
and then the teaching uf phunic-s. His 
emphasis on correct diagnosis of 
lhe causes of reading failure is 
clearly right. 


spectre's New Place at Stratford had 
been Clopton property before it was 
bought by William Underhill and can 
hardly have been “held by four 
generations of Underhills “ ; and il is 
surely » lapse tu say that the John 
Washington who owned Radway at 
the lime of the battle of Edgchill 
was a descendant of George Washing, 
ton. Speed's map of Warwickshire 
makes it decorative rather than a use- 
ful frontispiece, and a clearer modern 
map of the region could well have 
been included. This attractive book 
was a happy choice as a first venture 
by the Roundwood Press, which has 
illustrated it with new photographs 
taken by Mr. John Wright. 


men have of speaking about God at 
all. 


J. D. FUHtt; 

Pembroke College, Oxford. 


ought to be set alongside the published 
text followed by Hill ; Professor Ber- 


tram Davis'.s researches on Sir John 
Hawkins could have illuminated both 
the text and the annotation of the ex- 
tracts offered by Hill ; Hoolc's ttcciuiiil 
of the last days of Johnson ought to 
be supplemented by reference io the 
surviving letters to WJIIinm Bowles 
which he wrote at the lime, so mo of 
which arc now in the Bodleian and 
others in the Hyde Collection ; Percy's 
comments in Anderson’s Life of John- 
son (1815) derive from his notes made 
on first reading Boswell's Life in !7!)l. 


V Our reviewer writes:— “B* j 
publication of editions of this«a* 
market is effectively stoppered, PMjj 
venting the introduction of t Jh« 
definitive texf-The 
FlccmunN, but the words we 
Fredson Bowers. reviewiM W 
of the Yalo Johnson which Mi.re 
man holds up bytatfejM**" 
It seems that textual 
satisfied. But it was not » w 
scholars that my review « « 
but to renders of Johnson to) 
selection from tlte enormew* 
Johnsoniutift nnd who mi|h< J 
to read tier . example) 
Prayers and hfedluduu * 
properly footnoted “Ajj, 
tire Yale edition vri, j' 1” jSJti 
system of u niBM« cMWjJj, 
Iho icvt. It ** m *}J2 55. 0 
might be able W » H 
lurcc library cotlld nfforo w e . ] 

Mccnmn. I ought to have 
Ilia new editions of CanipMkjjjjj 


»SW} to grudge^ this delightful old Fashion 

tow in her ninety-second year, Tolstoy, Mary Kiumwauv. Charle- 

[ ar^AnTon ' 30?"" ' ' y7PP ' 

pmemora Ii ve^ volu me° ' wilh°its 'six The charlema 8 ne ° r lhc ,ille is lheie 
&3 ihi r ,v i by courtesy only for the book begins 

C ySCVCn monoc bromc j ilh a c| > ’ c y al[ed Golhic lQ Neo . 

r • Classic ( 1 200-J 770) and these 500 odd 


emoraliye volume, with its six 
' and thirty-seven monochrome 


W*p)ij nnd Memoirs 

FH-rn?. /< ta'i Alt a r .tk ,o 
' r • '65pp. Illustrated by Roger 

P ’ fntu . Peter Davies. 30s. 

Ming of a "dream" house 
■5-wlte delights and 
x hfe in a remote Greek 
f , ** ( 6 rni the enterlaln- 
BfrAWi book. Unfor- 
Wj! Mr. Bull “ bangs on " with 
W as tiresome as a Greek 
Padding is still padding 
keeps nudging the 
k° 1111 l Why should 
iJJ J V0 ™ cl * d 05 a wrilct- in 
fjvoiild sv^orn In his own dis- 
professional career ? The 
must rations are by Roger 


years are disposed of ill twenty pages. 
When the author reaches this cen- 
tury and can give personal recollec- 
tions of the world of fashion, parti- 
cularly of the lime between the wars 
when she was closely associated with 
Haute Couture, she becomes more in- 
teresting although the work remains 
slight and inconsequent. 


Smith, Alan G. R. The Government 
of Elizabethan England. 119pp. 
Edward Arnold. 16s. (Paperback, 
8s. 6d.). 

Dr. Smith nukes generous acknow- 
ledgment to Neale, Hurslfield, Elton 
and other authorities on Tudor Eng- 
land, but his short study of the work- 
ing Of central and local government 
under Elizabeth I reflects his own 
views and researches. It was essen- 
tially government by consent; (he 
local justices would cooperate only 
if they approved. There was in fact 
no “Tudor despotism”; nor, pace 
Elton, was there in Dr. Smith’s view 
any revolution in government. In 
spile of changes of form the govern- 
mental system did not change funda- 
mentally between 1500 and 1600. This 
introduction to the subject for the 
general reader appears in the Foun- 
dations of Modern History series. 


Science 

Lovell. Bernard. Our Present 

Knowledge of the Universe.- 104pp. 

Manchester University Press. 16s. 

(Paperback, 1 0s.). 

It is only Ion years since the great 
radio telescope a( Jodrell Bunk came 
into use, just before the first sputnik 
was launched, and in those ten years 
radio astronomy has made an aston- 
ishing impact on our knoxvledge of 
the universe. Sir Bernard Lovell, 
who has directed the work at Jodrell 
Bank, tells us something of these 
achievements in an interesting little 
book based on three .special lectures 
given in 1966. Sir Bernard describes 
the closer relationship between the 
space probe and the radio telescope, 
and gives an account of the results 
obtained in exploring lhe immediate 
environment of the Earth, and the 
more distant Moon and planets. He 
then deals, with the thore distant 
objects, and shows hoW the refined 
measurements of recent years led to- 
the discovery of the mysterious 
quasars, a discovery which has re- 
vived all the arguments about sources 
of energy and of the nature and ex- 
tent of the uni vet sc. The book is 
well illustrated, and there is a useful 
appendix describing the five steerable 
radio telescopes at Jodrell Bank. 


Social Studies 

D.xLti. D. M. C. Denf Children «r 
Home and at School. 272 pp. Uni- 
versity of London Press. 35s. 

This admirable survey gives basic in- 
formation about the nature and diag- 
nosis of deafness followed by a prac- 
tical analysis of what is and can be 
done about It. The approach to chil- 
dren is- first-rate — all those interested 
in education as well as specialists in 
this field will find it refreshingly up 
to date and free from either fixed 
ideas or progressive jargon — but there 
is also a sympathetic chapter on the 
problems of deaf adults. Dr. Dale 
comes out for regional educational 
and audiolosical services rather than 
independent units, nnd for integration 
of deaf people in ordinary life as 
much and as soon as possible. 


Sports and Pastimes 

Emmet, E. R. 101 Bruin Puzzlers : 

For the Young of All Ages. 254pp. 

Macmillan, 30s. 

The characters in Mr. Emmet's col 
lection of puzzles are. like (he ihres 
political figures of a current story- 
some can never tell a lie, some can 
never tell the truth, and some cannot 
tell the difference. The other main 
characteristic is that a one-to-one 
correspondence has to be established 
between the characters and a set of 
situations. They arc all ingenious, 
and with two exceptions have riot 
been published before. Many readers 
should find them as stimulating as 
the boys at Winchester, where Mr. 
Emmet- Js a housemaster, on whom 
they were first tried out. 


nnd Windham nnd I m* 

Mr. Flecmans reminder. ).^ 


Mr. riecniwi a .y.----- aKM 

that he feels that 1 

ing R. VV CliupmBn s ‘"- ( K 

editing. Tire virtues ^L^.r 


editing, 
remain ; 


' hc 


liclpfiircross-refereneijF; ^ 

of a personabiy •A.-lSI* 


feWNrh. Came to 
231pp.' Cpnstiible. 30s. 

move (ram 
S.^ntoon ? Mrs. 
W and k y? l v, ^ fier doctor hus- 
B 8 ra Phic 


History 

KliLLAWAY. William (Editor): 
Bibliography of Historical Works 
Issued In the United Kingdom, 
JV6f-l9ft5. 298pp. University of 
London Institute of Historical 
Research. 35s. 

Following the ..pal tern of curlier 
volumes, Mr. Kolluwuy’s biblio- 
graphy lists ufid classifies, with some 
exceptions such as school textbooks 
and guidebooks', all the historical 
publications produced in this country 
during the period 1961*65. There Is 
a comprehensive index. 


Journalism 

Wlllhlgs Press Guide 1967 . 652pp. 

James Willing. £2 15s. 

The ninety-third annual issue. 


Travel nnd Topography 
Guinness, Desmond. Ponralt of 
Dublin. 96pp. Batsford. £2 5s. 
Not just another picture-book of 
Dublin, though a good one, but a 
visual manifesto by the founder of the 
Irish Georgian Society on behalf of 
the city’s eighteenth-century architec- 
tural heritage, which is all too quickly 


Fraenkol. Joset. The Jewish Press giving way without any coherent plan 


of the World. 116pp. Cultural 
Department of the World Jewish 
Congress. IDs. -fid. 

The revised sixth edition of this hand- 
book lists nearly 900 Jewish news- 
papers and periodicals from seventy- 
nine countries, including in most 


to bulldozing expedience and ” the 
coloured glass box ”, Mr. Guinness 
contrasts the unsclfcon scions range of 
Dublin's streets with the formal ele- 
gance of Bath and Edinburgh. There 
tare several interior views little known 
to the casual visitor, and a useful: 


cases their circulation figures. The essay on the history of the famous 


progress of lhe Jewish press from its 
seventeenth-century beginnings down 


to lhe present is reviewed in a new photographs. 


Jrisb plaster-work. A few captions 
have fallen out of step with their 


com ml tree. 

able, even after wvenij i- 


UNTOLN E. F. 

found, She has a happy Yorkshire . 


HALF-WAY HEAVEN 

■ (July 20), in deal- found imitators in Fran ” 

, volume of The many. j, H. 

/ Theology, seems Street,^ V 

that he was not 1 14 MUWH • 

I. *e r\„r Reiver WNIR' nurt^ 


paw ttf rj: ’ "“s u nappy 

Rife lh6 essential' 

Pwit ii,™** sl ? e • »■ writing 
iroiwSfe ?P drt * the social 


The Heritage of 
I32pp.‘- Oldbourne. 


introduertun by the editor. 
Music 


KeLlctt, . J.’ R. Glasgow. 

Anthony Blond. 12s. 6d. 


Wine and Food 

Layton. T. A. The Wine and Food 
Society's Guide to Cheese anti 
Cheese Cookery. 255pp. The 
Wine and Food Society, with 
Michael Joseph. £2 J5s. 

Mr. Layton has indeed packed a 
great deal of information into this 
large tome, the dimensions of a 
moderate-sized cheese-board. Its 
chief x'klue lies in Its dictionary of 
the main cheeses of the world with 
more than local reputation and sale. 
The methods of producing the main 
types of cheese are described, and 
all the besl-ktioxvn Flench nnd even 
the extinct English cheeses, such as 
Bath and Cambridge, are included. 
Usually the entries nrc adequate for 
the .Importance- of ' the various 
cheeses, but the Three varieties of- 
Brie 'might have had more attention, 
and while it is correctly stated that 
Stilton .is not made in Stilton, its 
origin is not given, nor that its name; 
is- now, protected. , Following the 
dictionary section, (here is a chapter 
on marrying wlpea; and cheeses For 


me social 
jwifcu;: T , ! rd stbat come imp the 
a '-.' Pleasant, 


• : v ' f. cud worth flint . ' 

h;SS?“^ ^ «-r«.New 


Sir, — Your reviower (July 20), in deal- found 
ing with the second volume of The many. 
Catholic Dictionary of Theology, seem* . 

not to .have realized that he was not 
reviewing the whole work. He com- V Or 
mented on the absence from that volume .han ha« 
of certain topics discussed In Vatican The do 
II, When in fact that council will be jhfl .|| lir 
treated under its own name, as are the (j on i t w j 
councils of Constance, Ephesus, Dlclioiii 
Chalcedon, &c-, to the present volume, when tl 
Some of the decisions of- Vatican H 
have occasioned articles in the present wi || 
volume le.g., on charisma lies and on the the Con 
faithful as a source of doctrine), and if cal con 
your reviewer had read carefully the . Its • 
article on Church nod State, he would ^jj 1 ^ 
have seen at the end of lhc article a modern w 
rubric carrying, him forward to the Roman C: 
article that IS to Come on Toleration (in recently 
Volume IV), where the topi? of religious makes pla 
liberty will receive full treatment. The able to a 
non-Christian religions are dealt with ti* . reference 
they conie. Buddhism already In Volume teiichin* 

1, Islam and Judaism In Volume III, mass o> 
Ecumenism is not, as for as l know, a its alph 
heresy, and its subject-matter will be What J 
discussed under the appropriate doc- work, a 
trinal heading, Unity of the Church. ■. to adnti 
When tire Editors reach llrel point, some every J 
of ’the present theological dust may haw Church 
seiiled, but they enn hardly be blamed eminent 
for taking advantage of (hat. :. ■ whole r 

: Their choice or . the 1 four-volume 'ary of 
length 'Tor the whole work his already, take net 


^bSfc.; 


Yorkshire ; 132pp.- Oldbourne. 

• 30s. 

Scenes from the Yorkshire coast and 
countryside are shown in seventy- 
five- pleasing photographs. It is nol 
of course the whole of the Yorkshire 
M heritage ” for the photographer, 
like Prebepdary Gilpin, b as sought 
lhe “picturesque" and there is 


Ford, Wyn ; : k.- Music in England A concise history of the growth of 
before 1800. -A Select Bjblio-' Glasgow over, the past *200 years, 
graphy. 128pp. The Library with some reflections on its piesenL- 
Association. £2 4s.; (non- members), day problems of housing, transport. 


lasting purposes, arid then^ a, series 
of chapters devoletj to' cheese 


This little pamphlet ^jli be found 
quite useful by -a variety. of readers. 
It is subdivided into a systematic 
section (pp. 3-73) and .an alpha- 
betical section on> persohs (pp. 78- 
JI9).' The .'systematic portion is 
sensibly subdivided into General, 
Instruments,. Folk Music, Church 
Music, Social Conditions, Middle 
Ages, Renaissance, Seventeenth, ttpd 


Glasgow over, the past ;200 years, recipes: those of the famous classical 
with some reflections on its: present- chefs, lijoluding ^arfime and Escof- 
dpy probl^ns of housing, transport fler..pf London chefs of today, and 
and unemployment-— 4 the , Typical;, the author's own classified, selection, 
growing pains of great cities “—by, There - are excellent, coloured and 

the senior lecjurcr In Economic His^. i keyed HlustraUbns of the main 
tory at Glasgow University, t ! cheeses of ten countries. Mr. Lay- 
: ■ ■ ' v'.iwL- » « . ton's; djacuraive and intrusive style 

O CliirYj HELi?N. 7/;e Pegasus, Book ^p S to relieve the monotony of a 


Mrs. O’Clery gives the reader a plea- 
sant medley of information appul 


Eighteenth Centuries, ^he 1 listings jj- e ia D d past arid present; Her da itgh-. 

ore fairly . complete and up-to-date, ter Ann illustrates' the; imaginary 
UniArininri, I'nmmmtt 'are • 'i _■£ ii _i 


tundOA 11 1 •• lUC pitiuresque miu . ukjic ji/i. »«»». -- uj irciunu. iu^kk- u; 

1 (4 Mount Street, lo c «(#! kj S i^ LD -. Social Change scarcely a biat. of the industrial as- sensibly subdivided mto General, Ann O’Clery. Dennis Dobsofi. 15s. 
••rx.ii- reviewer w ,r * •**] Q ( te« I ‘ 1 2^0 pp. : pect.; The historical text, unhappily. Instruments,. Folk Music, Church fusing the device of 'a motor, tour 
han has hardly )Cigan FaiiL 15s. ' ^ spoilt by carelessness. Charles J Music, Social Conditions, Middle Mrs. O’Clery gives the reader a plea- 

Tte documoni, of f. hlst&ry of wss not king In 1621 ; Owen Miry . ; Am, .*«,.»»«*,. SeWirtenttumJ ol iniormaKon nbpul 

Council are of brgqiil^tton: of our Tudor and fi\e Queen of Scots, are Eighteenth Centuries. The ^ tin Ss i r eiand past and pr went; Her da ugh- 

the illumination «f^l v ffof 1?44 ?s 5 strangely mulled on page forty-nine ; are fairly complete a n ^ u P. to ‘ dtt,e ' ter Anq ,iUustrat ? s' thc;.imagui»ry 

dealt with m Voh^J ai f92?;V there .is some evidence jhal Abbot the; explartatory comment are Jp urney ( vvith sopie graceful ^ketches. 

itoartffi 1 - Kitty of Rtevaulx wn? not executed. MM*, 1 1 , WtiqJL - XlgJ ; u «, msh 6 ot e'and Ke t 

SSJ OS staU after tjie PUgrim-y .q , indexes, of TtUus.ia? ^ by Uoforild 

and at the present ° f ai ^ w rileqSure- : ' Grace, and it is surprising to read that . . ; . " ; ' * j " • Saxby. Phoiograbhs- by ; Edwin 

will mean quite njofiwjm faseiKA ; ■ r *' ' B embanm the Pilgrirhage was virtually the las £ »hner Karl. Faltli' Today. Trarts- Smith. -tOpp. .. High Hill Books.. 

' Jhe Coundfs Mamsi Tudor sovcrei^s rSj • 5s. 

f al C i_ nt funai -r^p»=rit >H) ' - ^y- - ^ a 1 1* N0 .| l J )e i 1 1. jhrH in den. 48pp, PflieolGR. MichAel. Mr. 1 Norrie has produced another 

■ ^»i, Celibacy, Translated by .Carole concise, informative entertainingly 

I With the L.nuroi.',r Hri-. . M . I _{w|, lW wtnvpr nnk no WcnSleY- _ ,r. nn-r-r: V . . L!’ 


W Ireland. I«5pp. . Ijluslralcd- byi SoS 2*3K even 'to so varied nnd 


useful a food as cheese but to read- 
top much at a sitting induces the- 
same feeling of surfeit- as bVcr- 
indulgeijce in fondue. .' 


-REPRINTS AND NEW 
ir >':■ EDITIONS- 


wood. . ;!' illuslratied • by \ Ronrild 1 Frank. 1 ■ l ’’ ' Cass < have . M. : recently. ' 
Saxby. Phoiograbhs- by , Edwin * br<?ug?ir ’ out ■ die v following s 
Smith: 40pp. - High Hill Books.- Labor , and ■ Politics hi.' Envhmd 
5S, /85(J-/S67, by: .. Frances Elma : 


i 


-. . • 1 1 


withtoeChureMP^Sf 

and the Church * 


den. 48pp>. -'PfLIEOyau ' M ich Ael. m r. 1 Norrie has prod uced a noth or : G Hlespie (3 £ 3/ 1 0s->«. Wh fch first . 

Celibacy, Translatifd by Carole concise, irtformatlve entertainingly .. a^n red. from Duke Univeisily : 
Tan8iey.58pp.HASKmttiTL.q9rr-:. written booklet. to match hig-Hamp-. Press Jij - 1927;. lhe Playhouse oj,\ 


s».S555; 


kal dust may have Church f J ^", ', the of 

hardly burned an, r S 1 


whole range ot to,, N 'T . 
ary of theojog ^ fnctj 1 . . ■) ; ; 

take account w [n ; ,. ; . 


-dalfii is mi^pUiced on the map. 1 .. .' II(H k \yho is- God ? ;Tmns1aJed stead Guide of last year. .The scheme Ttays by Mdnte feueSUmmers (485pp. 

^ h8n ‘ ■ ' : p Round by David \Y. M. Jamps, ^4pp. Edi- j, the same ; entries for -.the Ihiain .. £6' 6s.), uducli \rts flwr published, by •• 

! " ' ' Mh-leii. Georoe. l ^ by H aus Ktiifg. $beed - and pj ac fcs ^ buildings, i arrang^l In Rpudedge^tid^K.eBan Paul in 1935; 

i¥-¥*f£ iUs m ;i/l^L2on- : ' : ^rd. 7s;>ch; > alphabetical prd6r. ttlth pen draw- rcprmWd:by,th < \ Uv mamties- 'Pres*. ; 

; ' l!le -H° rse - 171 Pp; Kin8ton ' ' t w» vnlumes aonenr in a ssrleS Imra by Ronald Sakby, photographs ' , NbW. York. in . 1964 j . The Govemr-: 

l°%hGarner y 272Do'V^° Und ^f?n d A*\ -J 1909 0 ?"^l)eolog|caLMeditatiohs." edited by Edwin Smith pm} ^ dfagr amnia tic . mettf .J.^ 4 ^;!? l l l-\ by F?? 

Geqrge Miller, who died in 1909 k ■. o L reflect the Uveli- map on the back cp vet* ; Jocatlrig the. Chao Hsieh (414pp. £? 15s.), which 

was irt **“’ p,d trad , ilion l of , C i?c»nr r i y neto of contemporary German theo, places described. As' the author says, wris first puWisbed by Johns Hopkins 
parsons vyhq were also localbistori- ,^ e s .. providing fresh proof ,4 History which cannot be .related. Press m 1925; Thomas Lodfie and 

ijagspw to ; ans.. His; notes on the people and tog „ e ^j e( j— bf (he formid- jn any why at all to existing visual ' Other 1 Elizabethans, edited by 

' placesfof- Edgehill and the V? to P f . , difficultv : of (rarislating the orig}; circumstances is hot very absorbing' Charles J. Sisson (526pp. £4 f6s.).- 
Red -ljprie, published towards rrS&y'easy Eng- : . to jaymen". So he derives bis rer which first appeared to J933 from 

(h^Si^P^Ptiolsh- . 'the 'end. of last centory. merit resur- na » ■ p a h n er p<irsuds hu don- marks from a close personal study Harvard University Press ; The Life 

I'.rection- They inctode indeed usffi . t jf e . challenges to of me ground, which allows him to of Prince Henry of Portugal by 

; ; details on rutable values, prices ■ stant ■■ » , g rimeiof .ratflchf moV e easily- frdni -Coleridge and Dick Richard Henry Major (487pp. 

; ;arid' podulfltloit^ which- wotild took -ly arfl y hcalltJy'" and.^'must; be Whittington, to present-day facilities £4 10s.) which first came out in 1868. 
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Fiction ( continued ) 


THRILLSVILLE 


Ruona Petkil : Foreign Bodies. 192pp. Gollancz. 21a. 

Charm* Drummond : Death at the Furlong Post, 196pp. Gollancz. 
21s. 


S fan i.fv Johnson : Gold Drain. 187pp. Heinemann, 21s. 
Ellery Queen : Face to Face. 215pp. Gollancz. 21s. 

ErlI: Stanley Gardner : The Case of the Reluctant Model. 
Heinemann. 18s. 


Rhcma Petrie has already written 
four enjoyable and siilVicicntiv origi- 
nal thrillers without finding cither 
enough distinctiveness or a continu- 
ing thread (hut curries recognition. 
Now she has certainly achieved the 
first with mi extremely good book, as 
"well backgrounded as plotted. The 
central character (and perhaps a con- 
tinuing thread for the future ?) is an 
undersized scientist called Nassini 
Yussif Pride who wants above all to 
be accepted us a British national. He 
works in Geneva, both under cover 
and openly, and it lakes quite a time 
— perhaps an over-mystifying lime — 
to discover if he is Good or Bad. But 
during our uncertainty Miss Petrie 
holds us with a sub-plot, well above 
thriller standard, about the dweller* 
at a decaying pension which is trying 
to pass itself off as a penshmmi. This 
clever complicated book lifts Miss 
Petrie right up to the lop rungs of 
her profession. 

Death at the Furlong Post, presen- 
ted as a first thriller, is grippingly in- 
genious, highly professional and up to 
every nick. Us crimes are murder 
and robbery at- a race track. The 
crooks* antagonists are two hard- 
drinking cops with grubby reputa- 
tions, heavily under suspicion and 
with all hands against them. Mostly 
by slow sordid police work, tips from 
professional informers and encyclo- 
pedic professional knowledge, but 
also, finally, by brilliant inference, 
they get their men at a heavy cost. 
Some name-play suggests pseudo- 
nym! tv and this writer may well be as 
experienced as he appear*. 

Gold Drain demands attention 
principally because its author won the 
Newdigale Prize and beenuse the then 
Professor of Poetry, Robert Graves, 
recommends this, his first novel Cer- 
tainly Mr. Johnson writes a witty and 
educated English, but his send-up of 
the British spy story is unmemorable, 


CRIMINUSCULE 


Larry Forrester : A Girl Called 
Fathom. 216pp. Heinemann. 
21s. 


A first novel, and certainly an exciting 
one, aL a Man for Girl) from Uncle 
level, but cold-bloodedly capitalizing 
on most kinds of nastiness ; a pity. 


Jack Pearl: The Crucifixion of 
Pete McCabe. 247pp. Hale. 
21s. 


Pete McCabe, pleasant American sub- 
urbanite publisher, is accused of nasty 
sex-crime. Part of the plot is about 
ostracism and what it does to a 
family ; part, more melodramatically, 
is about the reasons for the accusa- 
tion. Both are quite well done. 


Simon Troy : Sup with the Devil. 

160pp. Gollancz. 18s. 

A wild Gothic romance or a fairly 
usual but usually feminine kind, lisa 
regretfully returns from love in Pro- 
vence to her sinister husband in Corn- 
wall, and brooding menace erupts in 
violence: atmosphere is (he thing 
here, rather than much surprise. 


OTHER NEW NOVELS 


Peter S, Feiblcman ‘. Strangers and 
Graves. 351pp. Gollancz. 30s. 


, Strangers and Grave. (consists of four 
short novels;, two of them set In New 
Orleans- -Death of .Dnnatis . and 
Fcv«'--ahd the other two in Spain-— 
A long the C 'oast anti Eyes. The title 
of the volume comes from a passage 
in Fever, in which a coloured servant 
tells her unhappy young white 
charge: 

“Strangers and that cemetery . . . is all 
you ever did .care about. Only doom 
you got on you is you will never Jove 
any tiling but strangers and graves." 

The author, predictably, sides with 
the .estranged and defeated, the 
victims and outcasts,, whother blind 
beggar, in Malaga, or dying brothel- 
keeper in ,New Orleans, whether 
beautiful girl condensed Through 
Tacit^isil! to giye up the love of her 
life, or' bpnest flsK-seller - reduced to 


by the patrol which Takala com- 
mands. of a Russian-held height. The 
operation is carried out in full duy- 
lighl. Tension is skilfully built tip, 

rm.l Ih, mll.U.,.. i . 


and the wildness and hysteria which 
the participants, can duly partially 
keep in check arc made more striking 


Keep in check arc made more striking 
by Mr. Rin tala's dry. almost casual, 
lone. Mr. Michael, whose transla- 
tion out of this most difficult of lan- 
guages rends naturally and easily, 
must be congratulated. 


P aula Fox : Poor George, 220bn. 
Bodley Head. 25s. 


There is almost nothing, it seems, that 
cannot go wrong for a couple who 
venture Outside the set routines of- 
suburban marriage in America.' 
George’ and Emma; renting an iso- 
toted country cottage in update New. 
York,' postponing 1 children:' bursliino 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES 


5s. a line (minimum llls.i. Im\ number;. 2s. 
.Scmt-dlspliiy £3 5s. an inch. Display £4 an inch. 


unexcitingly plotted and loo notice- 
ably contrived. The jacket is disgust- 
ing. 

Fur below the high standard of the 
first two books, two old stagers 
deserve mention. Recent Ellery 
Queens and Perry Masons have 
been pedestrian to a degree, but now 
each appears in a book nearer to uld 
form. The Ellery Queen lacks, 
save in extremely attenuated 
form, the puzzle element (hut used 
to be such a distinctive feature, but 
it is much more readable than his 
other books of recent years. The 
Perry Mason, first published in the 
United States- in 196 L, is back to 
earlier crispness. 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


HARWELL and CULHAM 


Applications arc invited for posts in tlic Information OJhce or the Atomic 
tnergy Research Establishment und in the Culhuin Laboratory Lihrarv. 
T he Information Office Unties include working closely with experienced 
stiitl in preparing an Information Bulletin, maintaining records und 
answering scientific and technical enquiries. The Lihrurs duties cover 
reference and lending services mid the acquisition and cataloguing of published 
material and technical reports. 


^ f CATIONS : Applicants should have ns n minimum a G.C.F.. nt 
O level hi four subjects, including English Lungiiuucand u science subject 
or have an equivalent qualification. 


The posts offer the opportunity to make a career in scientific information 
or library work, for which the possession oT two " A " levels in scientific 
subjects would be an ndvantngc. 


SALARY: At the appropriate point in the Scientific Assistant Scale viz 
£495 p.a. fat age 18) to £835 p.a. (at age 25 and highest entry point) to £1,055 


Send a postcard for further information and an application form to : 


APPOINTMENTS SECTION (A.52I0/23GI. 

UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY, 
ATOMIC ENERGY RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENT 

Harwell, berks. 


CARLTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 


APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the ubovc post,. Applicant* should 
preferably be Chartered Librarians, but applications from those 
who have passed Lhe Library- Association Final Examination und arc 
not yet chartered will be considered. Applications will also be con- 
sidered from those awaiting examination results. 

The salary will be in accordance with Grades III-IV of the Adminis- 
trative and Professional Division or the Scales of Salaries of llic 
National Joint Council, the point or entry to be determined by the 
experience and qualifications or the applicant. 

The appointment will be terminated by two months' notice in writing 
on either side and will he subject to the National Scheme of Conditions 

‘L^uT 1 p ™ vfsipns of ,ho L 0 ®* 1 Government Superannuation 
Act, alter, to the satisfactory passing of a medical examination. 

Housing accommodation will be provider! ff required ami approved 
removal expenses will be paid by the Council. 

Applications, staling age, qualifications and experience, logether 
wuii the names or two persons to whom reference may be made 
should be received by the undersigned on or before Monday, 4th 
September, 1967. 

Canvnssing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

F. Jones, Clerk or the Council and Chief Executive Officer, Council 
House, Burton Road, Carlton, Nottingham. 


medical^ Htte ntiop. ' for fear dying 
grandson. The; portentous nonsense ■ 
of the passage quoted is typical. Mr. 
Feibleman.'s preposterous ,’^tyle,: an • 
amalgam, of riotous metaphor and. ' 
insistent: banality, gives the book an ’ 
almost endearing Quality. . 1/ ' •' 


meddling, alcoholic, lascivious and 
boring. Their marriage' is going 
steadily sour, and- when George, a 
dedicated. teacher, begins to lake an 


ROYAL BOROUGH OF KINGSTON UPON THAMES 


TRAINEE LIBRARIANS 


PAAVQ RiNTALa : The. Long Dist- 
mice Patrol. Translated from the. 


Finnish 1 by i- Maurice Michael , . 
L84pp. -Auen and Unwin. ,25s, 


, ivutt p L 1UIIC-. 

Ji.nesSj rootlessness, and resourcelpg^- 
ness, and the coal of. Hie: observer 
makes jt np less depressing (b'con tem- 
plate, • >• .. 




Tftkahi.a student preparing for ordi- 
nation, finds himself called up to serve' 
as an officer ; in lhe Finnish. Struggle 
■ against the Soviet: Uplon. He lives* 
dangerously in the far north, in the 
. -lonely, lake-studded,, ruosqiiita-infes-, 
led '"regions. 1 and often has 'to patrol 
deeply Into the enemy territories lying 
inland from Murmansk. The story's - 
background detnils-^Lapps* ' elk- 
steuks and. sauhja-baihs-rare strange 
anil convincingly rendered ; the - cep- 
tfttl thcmC'T-hdxV ihe necessities of 
war must brutalize, even If only ihttrvr- 
mitten tty. a sensitive, intelligent, 
tough-fibred youngster— -is, of course, 
tnmiliar.enqugb, It ^developed here 


a bit flatly, vvlth a certain i«mount of 
i-epftlitiqn. but .also with an admlr*:, 
able slow cufmjIalivenesSft, ■■ „ 

. l^c central ipc|de^ 


Wlluam Humble: A Tale of 
, Arthur. 11 2pp. . Blond, 25s. ! 

A Talg.of Arthur Ls a singular- fable , 
by an author whfr is, bn the evidence 
of. the dusi-jnckct.rft singular sixteen- 
year,-pjd. Arthur, King of his. town, 

.1$ five- years old and flu.; -It i& the : 
-iwenly-first centufy, and be is'olSo: 
the town's Prjcsi and. God. His kibe- ’■ 
doms social hierarchy' consists -of j 
hilPsdf, Sfilnl Gdorge i&e |Dragan,a 
deed bui preserved, army,, the i.extta v 
:;oKj miry: ordmary i>e°p|«, the fairies' : 

lowed of . the , low, the' spastios: who> Cf 
■xpcakispust'c. Art hur. tak^s a fairy; 
•to wife, and dies young through bYer- '« 
eating:. A. rdsumd exhausis.fhe comic' ■' 
inler^L of ihe Wc!- I bOfifo it dan . 


’by, .ralnlna In ih* Cou^cir,. librrfci MM.. 
, i ■_»«"» •«*• tron «B75 p*r annum « 18 with prp- 

will ba'-nwrfa lit iddltion to full ££ ^ ' Paj,m,n ^ ° f JPPhJ«d «ud/ exjieniM 


' Septtmbor, 1967 .' . R d ' ^ ln, ? ,on “P 0 '* Th » m **‘ . Cfoilni data for appliqilgni n 9ih 


L,b «ARu Ns 


v tu,giSf>i 

V^L jii, I, \ . ’ ,l,c I|U1 W l w 

■Hi * Hi. in Svnidj, i 

.... IS Slower 

n-'-i Is iiMwSfffilJW 

I. U.4U..KS- uuallllcaihin. AfiRflSi 

IliiiMii-iiMr. h, tWira!m». ^ 5 a 

BOROUGH ‘OF'flATir 

II, Jin' Pci i>nminii. - '••H 

III ildcllliilll ]|| |||* I'.flirtl I rv 

rile brunch llhroric, in «h r iJSPtjR* 
;rj.,cl. Ilhrjiv .Sl*^®" 
Hbrjic service h U s r^cnih 

U.njlHi lucom.iiwUilnn 

Apnl iciiifonv, waling gic, ., 

iK-r cncc uifiiiuT ulih the rainsafS.?? 

dcInvMl im the unda^VL* 
I'rlala). 15th Scpicmhcr. |£l 
I «» tUmilMl.EV. loan n- 
_(»mn Hall. Btnlry. 


librarians 


THI- TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDA 
LIBRARIANS TYRING 


Y AUGUST 24 1967 


OKDI'.KS ;uul B»\ Replies to: C'kissilicil Atbci liscmviil I)v|miIiik*iU. [fie 
Times Literary Supplciik-iii. IViuting' IIuiim: St|u.iic. I I'mlnn. I C'.q. 
OI-23ft 2000. cxi n. 3 IS. Telex 262622 3. 


nrvTON PUBUC LIBRARIES 
DE br anch Lina ah ian 
. f.TnTNS arc Incitrfl Inr ihh ihiillen 
* rftl „ «iw hJic aw 1 lhr,r > 

B fl EiBnH«aU.sn. nr nhn iipai 

^*^nSSberTSjtar>. AIM. l>3- «nh 

M i c. coodlihin* “I service, 
"^■nrh DDenrf in 'vol, I* at ilw 

(x-niija, and hin a ilnse luK,*n 
jyyifil Vn. Annual h«c< 

.rtf in me before Sun ember lllli, 

. ( ^f t ,jt rt qu | i!lflea | ki , u. experience J Hie 


L^NCASH1RE EDUCATION 
• COMMITTEE 


rtfiRt rv ui! t c(ik or houcaiion 

•Vf l iE ANI IIRHAKIAN 

i .hV ! i V ‘ ,NS , arc fmm Clnnerrd 

,hc ,,, ' sr i 1,f ASSISI AN I I. IB- 
"'-V 7 lh, l non-HcsWcnitil CXill.m- r..r ««er 

?i aiV ' V,lary V "L - I'. Ill U.23I io 

tl.-IJ' Per unntllil. 

l,tl i y nbi.ilned IW,m the under. 


.| 0 ,,:,| V, V M tiuiainca i min [lie under- 

w «lwm k-iiern r»f jppllcjilnn. sivlna 
ihi n-inivk nnd .uldn-Jiti i.T iwn refer cev. Uhmkl be 




ivJL iidf Demon, nea r Mnn elieirq. 

OF ENFIELD 

KgH LIBRARIAN'S DEI'AH I MI-.N I 


linft SilS^I'^rk^ t0llB * ,,f EduC3t!on ' 


mOLGH LIBRARIAN'S DEI'AH I MI N I 
S|f.j|it>NS arc milled UwW panlj n'lali" 

UTlli.-vi, .i . h ......KL. evn.ii.-n.v 


THE LABOUR PARTY 


or from lUoic WHb suuoNc exp.i leliec 
Sr^llS of ASSISfANT niRAR ANS i,. 


KbSok-WoiuI ilmk« In lhe lenJjiiB Unary 
5m*£lsD wnaln Uradc A|* I; II ‘tans in 
ruling poim according u> giulllieJli.HK 


B 12Suo!i l are io be oddreswil in lhe RnTninih 

JggjSeSStiaun. fe.il R..aJ. Lniuhl. 

■ rid, Sancmber. 


iMDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 

EDUCATION O'M MIT IKK 
S0D1HOAIE 1ELHNICAL CULLWlli 
Hir**r‘ Cenire. Kdiiioni.m 
M X/B.2. LIBRARIAN reniilred n& s.inn us 
for lhe Moonnu Centre iweiiliin In Sep- 
iL rt |*7. Candldilci nmsi be w. II dn-illiud 
[fproprUic experience. 

iiijmk A.P II, Ai.tw5 lu t'1.295 per .in num 


M uct'XivrMnNY 

„.;o l I ,L J‘,A ll . ONS * :t hi. lied („[ II, C 
■ "i '’V'i-'l V I IRKAKIAN. Arall- 
..inis.Yti.mld have ciperlenkc in qiedil 
hbrjrwi jnd inf. ■ mu i ion servleci. 

Appliejilnn l.irnn ;ind kvnilllmin of 
eniploj nienl e.m be nbLilned I rum me 
Ailiiniileirniiic Oflleer. 1 hr l abour Pony. 
*. , *AS'S‘ r| Nuu»e. Smith Suuare. London, 
.S.\X .1 i ximilcird :t|iplie.uli>n |»nm 
niiisi be rniirnrU mu l.tier Hun Monday. 
4ili hcpicmbcr. Iyn7. 


XtlfT IflK n.l ■ *w I- ■ 

rfallil London WdShling. 
fo*r dtulTi and nprllcniliin form may be 
ftnm me Vice-Principal. Sour banc i«h- 


C'H ARTI-RED INSURANCE 
INSTITUTE 

(Amemlnl adicnlmw 
ASSISI ANf I1BRARIAN rtgud.u 
APivuil library nhh io;«l naff «f fr l( 
full rjiiae nl reference and kedataual, 
library luu i[. own cUulliaii-e On n 
experience In cltHlilckifon 01 iwJTn,, 
Uni subject Is csienilal. EuekHi.'i> 
in.li l.m »ork and caislamlai u c.u 
Cnnrlcrcil Librarian preferred, bai-imv 
have puv<d ihe llnnl eurainartahnya 
Renlmered will be eonddr/ed MtOIXi, 
£40 i«» L'l.MIO. Commenelni tihpgLMt'j 
with aye nnd Qujlilleaitons. AuLlsyft 
Lluncred Imuranee Inmimie, 21 iTerc-o 
c.C.2. 


STciAk. High Sircei, Souihgaie. N.14. Com- 
iKditpUcxiimi 10 be re;urned ullhln 14 dav% of 
erumviu of ihti adicnlscnieni. 

D RDENNY, Chief Edueaiton Oflleer. 

Eiaaiba Dcpanmcm, Church Sirnn. i.ilniou- 

t aSA 

BOROUGH OF GOSPORT 
HAMPSHIRE 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

TIh'HJE ASSISTANT, A.P. 1-1 1 H«0-EI.22(n. 
ATflKATHJNS arc Invlicd for Ihe above 
fUST P lie Central Lending Library. 

CmMua mould have putted Pare I ilntcr- 
tohulrf (he library Aawclailon Liamlnuilon. 
fine pin of ilw former RcgbnruLlou Lxanilna- 
H. 

SnnbiprHni on the salary grade denendem on 


KirMlme branch library, end a new lull-itmc 
brarteh Ls ai preaent under cnastruellpn. 
ih.iiir n 0t i 1 ' e 5 c , n, 1 or AxsLsiam dm [nclnde 
1, ?* , * AJvl ' 4rr . tat a log ulna, pn-para- 

Llbrari P j£ lh:i,y D-'k-f In the Reference 

Applteaiiona, wiih ifie names of two referees, 
must be received by ihe D., rough Librarian, 
f crural Public Library, Middle ion. Manchester. 

’"wASK^SH^g’^^S^- ,567 ' 


Cfllvulca and experience. 

by Later, IO lhe Town Clerk, 


.plagium v| iSUbii m law lunii %. 11,1 hi 

T,h Hid. Ooipon, naitng age, pjruculjrs of 
riiriQe, UiulakcrlOM and experience nnd giving 
A-fjiKiud addreaa of two referee*, io arrive 
libra rhaa flm pou on 2nd Scpiembi-r. 


DORSET COUNTY LIBRARY 

AIVULWI IONS are biikdtxiMI 
ShNIOK ASSISTANT IBiairt RdJi S»j 
xcalc. £S2fl io £1,220 per iminiJ. M-i 
iiriiM have panid ihe Pan 1 Enaiud* nr 
pari «,r lhe former Ri-giiiniot Enrurn 
(lie l.lhrnry Amvdailon Examlanta id U 
curreni driving llceticc. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
■ QlOlfCESTERSHlRE TECHNICAL 
WPORMATION SERVICE 
IUIM-LIBRARIAN required in lake charge 
idifluhlhlii'd.iiKl expanding librurv ser- 


Appllcniliin fnrinv frnm ihcflotDxrhl 
DoreheMer. in be relumed h SefMkIJ 
l%7. _T 


iiMdl-Buhihlird.ind expanding libruiy ser- 
rta Weil Qloncellcrrhlre College nt 
,ma Edotjiioa. 


BOROUGH OF ELLESMERE PORT 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

A 1 , ?/>■ , £n v ]i«f ror ihe POST of 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN from person* whu hold 
ut least Pan I ci.unin.ir fern of ihe Library Asao- 
ulniliin and haie iuiinblo experience. 

Snlary Scale: A.P. 2/.1. L 1 .H 20 io £ 1.4 35. Com- 
mencing salary a in be In accordance wlili nuall- 
dcb lions and experience. 

Appllcalluns lugelher with ihe names of iwn 

iral Library, Civic Way, Ellesmere Pi in, by Friday, 

“n V S £2\S!liF' J 9 ** 7 - «*■*• dlinuallfles. 
R. i. BERNIL. Town Clrffc. 


COUNTY BOROUGHOf , 
DONCASTER PUBLIC LIBB9E 
APPLICATIONS arc Imlted fPiftH'l 
PIWIS: — 

CENI RAI I ENDING LIBRA1UA ., 
Salary A.P. 2/A It 1.020 w fl^R 
xhtiirld have gi>id experience aw P* 1 \ 
L'linricred Librurianx. 

ASSISE ANT LENDING LTOWlS 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES ASSBHXT 
Suluiy In ench «sc DCO io £1-220. 
quoMculitin and nperlence. 

Fur [iiriher dcTallx and I*™ 
nlcrwe npnly m lhe Bnrauid Uw™ ■ 
i Ibrury . Si. Gcuftc Q aie . Doncaiier _ 

A RC’HTI EtTTS OFPICF 

run I heir lechnl^l hib™A»»»»" 
p«uil eiiy cenire Irna mldJep*fflM;J“J 


i r»*a UJB14UIM. 

Burnham Scale, AixInunL Lecturer. 

'l&J&SF* aiKl oppllcdilon forms from 
F™LtaL West Glnueeaicnhlrc College of 
. jg E*wllon. Cjndcrfonl. Gtoucexicr. 


(continued on back page) 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HACKNEY 


PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 


HACKNEY LIBRARY SI-.RX ICES 
APPLICATIONS are Invlicd fur lhe 


APPLICATIONS ore Invlicd fur lhe 
la Grade A.P. 2 
wunntt) Plus London 

*•**08 AEmnace. 


UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA AND 
NEW GUINEA 

SENIOR LECTURER, DEPARTMENT OP 
_ ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


1. ASSISTANT BRANCH 

librarian 


The Department of Fngllih Lxnmiogc has a 
vacancy for a Senior Lcciurer in Engllxh Lim- 


IHUfl h.117 btlllll Hirui 

and clasxillcatkrn cxammaiion olftrW® 
cluifiin und knowledge rf SF.B u 


cluifiin und knowledge of Sr.B_u '■ 
PI ire-«lay week rtlh „ (hns «* L, 
holiday. King 051 MAR. JW- A.” ■ 
H.riPM, The II|IK>. F..C.4. for 


L ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S 

librarian 


11*^^.' l *S'™ h te not Inter ihon 
rtle v IvVf ._pn farm* obraln- 

fic 1 frLf 1 t f X tKli Clerk Town Hull, 
, . E -*. quoting Rci. : i vji. 


gunae to commence duties in l%R. Applicants 
Jhould have poiigraduate qiiallflrailoiu In Teach- 
ing Lnglivh ax a Second Language nnd extensive 
experience in this Quid, preferably in n developing 
enuntry. rhe suceosiful Rpidlcant will be re- 
quired in leach and suiu-rvlic courses In lhe Pre- 
liminary Year ul St ud let m this University and 
tuny be required la teach In postgraduate courses 
In the Touching of English aa b Second Language. 
The Professor of Englhdi Language to Francis C. 
Johnson and Fun Iter information may be obiaincd 
from him.- 

The University waa caiablblted In IKS and In 


NETHERNE HOSPITAL 
COULSDON, SURREY 


■JSSfflSS OP HALESOWEN 

.T^5i§r f a8SS ty bor,,uo » 


IWi conducied a year of preliminary uudlcs in 
FtiHlIsh Language, HLiinry, Science, unci Mathe- 
matics. In 1K7 the first matrlciifaicd amdenis 


starred in work f»r degrees In Lmv und Arts, 
and n .number of thoiu cnrnllcd In Ana will 


CHARTERED 

librarians 


or other nrlisbiy quaNnad 
invited to apply b r jn 

H cilia laraa 

library tawri lor hoth ^ * T t ^ult 
and alio lha parson «P »fg ^ 
raaponallila lor «ha P ,,m| a 
Salary scilo 

£1.402 plus London waif*"! . 


■WlITATinNe dvHI , tKmcn0 
*- liSrSLS froin nurtensl 

•"WlMce. Tor ihe above 
f 111 ui im JL?i* ^ ln jjwiiirdancc with 
WedK^P, 1 * " •* * l| t>lcil to 
*0 tomjSe^ aiSw.!.' a « rci, * | F ,K » ll “- 

r*y if required, 

“•’Bon Aa ^ aga tfraihni form nmy 

L McCuoKE._Town Cleilc 


civnuiully lake out (ho degree or Bachelor of 
Science. The Arls (IncludlnB Science! suhfocN from 


which MUidents enn chocwe at preseni are Econo- 
mies, Lngllah. History, the Law nnd ikrelciy. 
Mailiemaiku, SlBlI-ttU-c. Rlulngy, Chcinisiry. and 


I'hyxles. In addition, nil muclenis are rcaulreU 
Id liiku B service cour-e in LnulLsh mull l-x- 


cnmreU [rum ll. 

The 1 1 ill vy rally bus adopted a *enu«ier syafcm 
of half-yearly coumot, nnd in the iccoml aemtatcr 


nf this year It to expected that Ueograplty wM 
be added to the courses uvallublc. . Prclmiinary 


DON~nAri^:; „ KrK • - — Year Social .Sitidlc* courtcs' have w mine need, nnd 

■mtvil’.pUROUGH OF HAWMnw Untonrilty etiurtes In Education. Auihiypoloinr und 
.^ARTMENT tiF THr W and In Poiitlcol Studtoa wfll be offored 

• ’ EDiiri'TiT.v. IUK tn i •wit. AiUMlntccn will have oDnormnhlea to nm- 


hi 


S, - H0 


in IKK. AntMlntecH will have opponiinblea to con- 
trllmtv t«> the devtliipmcnt nr counts oppruprlmc 
in a new university in mi emergent community. 
Opportunities for research will bo available and 


Application, .tttlnf 
of * nd “^7, ^ 

the namo* af tworrfW* , 
Acting Soeratarf- 


^^ wd5;rinB iu p,u * 
i«xlor dniS^f, lc , fc * lu .. ths required, to 
l fevnuirJ . T he htanmorc brunen 
T t *ru3m7«2i l,d *? ,h * librarian. 
JPi , ,n 0,1 expanding 

Agtar, ■coking a dm senlnr 

x^WaTr^^H. Town Clerk. 

-^d . .wwge, Ulbrtdgc Rnad. Harrow 


In lire curly yearg claps groups will be small. 
Salary: SA7.I00 to SAB.IM'per uonuni; nh« 


U% S^ow H 0F 

SERVICES 


Vh S e T new«jniv^ 


I nc ntv..-:, 

SENIOR Um 

assistants £ 


ij; Ra££j« ,I< S forToxjfrom the Chid-' 


•lHinry ; iAf,iw iu ““ •‘’I'J, ,‘.V. 

SAJbO for married upnolnifca pet annum. F-S-X.U. 
type lupereitiuiBtlcin to ovollubfo. Accommodadon 
will be provided at a rcoMnable rental. Taxation 
rules In Papua and New Guinea are very subaUtn-. 
Hally below Ibnsc unerntlnn lu Australia and the 
Unhed Kingdom. Dependent children at tending 
Secondary school outside the Tuiriioiy receive an 
aUuwanCL' of SA23i) per aimitni plus annual return 
air lain to AiitimHn. Funher dciaib. including 
cmidlifons of employment, travel und removal ex- 
penses provided and a general policy statement 
on the piirpMa of the University may ba obtained 
from tins Resliirar, P.O. Box 1144. Dornkn. 
T.P.N.G., qr lhe Sccreiury General. Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch OTBfe), Mnrl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.I. 

Apnlhaulona.. which ahpuld be In diiplkate. must 
Include r»rifcutara of . ago. _ natlanalhy, maiataj 
* talus, academic record, teaching qua linyai Ions and 
experience and present position, .a list of pqMtca- 


D , D|!:Jrt^h' N SL 1 Vnc>' riling. Tapes and 
tu>h J..!', I hiiMeopics. — Sybil Rune 21 
U?5? .r! ' 1-1 ■ . 1 ■ -du n. N.WJ . H AM. J I’u-UJiH. 

Dupikmliig iwiih lllux- 
' it i 1 ’J r ««dredt. — m m Bird, i-bi x 

T'bvSwm S \| SS, i' ' , e , l }T nl1 by arrung,-nii-m.— 

LlnSS' ,L ' r ' iU , w 


OTHER VACANT 
APPOINTMENTS 


BOROUGH OF MIDDLETON 

wiwi PUBLIC I II1R \RY 
to S ij N ”m ASSI - STAN1 Lsbrarlatl'x tirade t£R2d 

Appiieuihun are invited for thu above non 
'f'l’lIL S ua l incd wraons. I unimcncing 

.-.niury w.tl bj In occordoike with qualUlcaiinni 
.ind experience. 

The -i HP- ilmmcnt will be suHeci io N.I.C. 
Xkhcme of Conditions of Seivlee and to ihe 
|W ;' n «, “I a mctlleal examlnaiinn. 

Middleton |« situated 6 [nil.;* N.E. of Man- 
uiester and Ms a population of 60.000. There 
« a central I: Ivory, unc full-time end one 


TELEVISION PROGRAMME 
EDITOR 

(oiutJuv 11 ! 1 -', l,nll ' e ° r Inloinmnn 

Arahlr7^ u y lllcl| ' u,n nriigiumiue produced In 
h r n. I c ‘r ,llh Wurld - ,l1 - 1 Pmariunnic Editor 
v ^’^ l ‘-, r r vnvuttng the prodiuilon of a 
A in’ ."id inf, .i mu i|ve programme. 

A knun ledge of 1,-1. vision cmduvlton leehniuiu-s 
» 3T lt i ltl " nd lh ,' : “ hlll,s ' lo *P» 1 ' tlasslenl Aratk 
M ml J . d \“ nl .“K-- the appuimmuiil will 

hl «' “ “ ,alar ¥ rnlu t,r M-frW 
S’ U’Tf 4 P-. B - ^lurding i t > experience nnd qusli- 
'^L’l Pj*!! card for applk-ailnn 
so 't Maitug-r CPE 4462/ S Ml. Ministry of Lob- 
IlcuLsicr, Ailnnile 
House. Furringdun Street. London. L.C.4. Cl«- 
Ing duie fur Cn nipleic d fpirna St h September, 19x7. 

BRITISH TECHNOLOGY INDEX 

The Llhrniy AwscLiiLm invlies applleaiinna for 
r ’/ 'NDSXt-R on The 
, ! ,l ‘ Bllllsh lashnolngy Index. The post 
wourU miii j periun wjrh I can In ts inwards clawl- 
» wtblcet cuulogulng nnd some Inirresr 
in ihe Mibleet ninuer of xelcnce und teehnokigy. 

teik^ri^inS 1 Ihrnrijii would be on a 

svak M.lflft io ll.JS.X, point of entry according 
to experience. 

Tbe ihisi is included In ihe AsaueLiliun'a 
approved coniubultuy AupcrunnuaMon scheme, 
iih.l. L °i“ ,D, *lj ,,u l | l he made to ihe Scereigry, 
Ami ■elution,' 7 Rldgmoum Sired. Store 
hired. London, W’x |. by I2,h Scilleniber. 1K7. 


COLLECTORS 


BOOKS AND PRINTS 


World (VLl'I. The Strelaliu Party of G.B., 52, 
Llapham High Sircei. London. S.W.4. 


“MV.li to g.iailWUll, J . W, 4 . 

p ISH BOOKS of all sons required. — 'Phone 
A Filth .!7fOS or write C. P. Hyland, 34 role- 
man Koud, Belvedere. Kent. Dhiancc no Objcci. 
Monthly _Iton mailable on npjdkaiion. 


H ampshire churches, a guide to more 

llun 350 C2hllPa*llP« DILI Ihnlr fi.rrsli.Miin.. H-..- 


j — #i aaia ig M||W| OH U3IHUII, 

T EARNED arid scientific periodicals In all tan- 
guaaca warned.— H. FOR DBS. 529b Finchley 
Roid^Comlon, N.W .3. HAM. W78. * 

jt/fOET flmjka and people at the American 
ivABookstore In Luxemb ourg, 

11 ]VPV^Pr? E1 T^I FE As mentioned In 
■ lV * VBriclina OltSKRVER, Jan. 15. Prt- 
W l ?ru Pm. a! . .C!lsc * 1 1 Sa.— ANGLO- 


SSHatSB?- ™ 


T ISF.p" nut IKS. Ctiwn Brltannleaa. List m 
*-/ MlvenJnlc. 1142 At gyle Street. Glasgow. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
MOOR PARK COLLEGE - 

PARNRAM.- SURREY 
— , , _ (Farnham 6401) 

29.h-Sundny. Octoher In, 
UlOORAPHY, AUTURIUGR APHY and 
The .ijl5T°^ICAL NOVEL. Speakers; Hugh 
Rata Willianpon. FR.S.L.. Lady Georgina FoJe- 
K ““ Se>nlour ' F ' R - K l - “0 


, GALLERIES AND 
. EXHIBITIONS 


THE ARCADE OALLERY. 28 Bond Str«i, 

, Loniloa, W.l. Mannerist nnd Baroque Palni- 
ing a, European, ■ Ariun aild A IT lea a vcnipiu re. 
OR ITlSH M uSEUM —ad mlaslon tree: open 
O weekdaw 10-3 and Snndaji 2.30-6. Current. 
ethiMikxu include "Chinese Palming — the tost 
300 ya m ", " Clt ras ", and •• Euro pe in Canada 


The Times Literary 
Supplement 
reviewed over 
3,000 books 
last year 


A UTOGRAPH-S.-Tup cmh price paid | ur 
i S 0 ™?*** o f famous peonle.- 

A.M . i. FREE brochure on " How io xell your 
Autograph 1 . Clmrlcs F. Harallion, 25 Eaxi 
53rd Stre et. New Y orfc. N.Y. 

L'TiL LECTOR BUYS old coinx. Send for offer to 
y Lminxwon. 12 Woralcy Rd.. London. N.VV.3. 


\X/ANTCDj Peter Kemp — No Colours Or 
.” trial ; Douglas V. nuff— The Wuv The 
Wind Blows; R E. H. Dyer- Raid era of the 
aarhaU; A. Wclnholi — Siury of a Uyn Huni; 


that’s just one good reason 
for reading it every week, 


1- Sn'Vth — llic Only Enemy; A. Wood — Ground'- 
nuiAlfale.-J. Are, 222t) Spruce i.. Plilla., Penna,, 


O NItjN and Labour Speaker* 1 Handbook. An 
Australian book on how to avoid unemploy- 


ment and develop u country. Bound 12. (>d. 
jjjwbm*, - 1 Us.— io' Bata Presa, Bala, N. Wales. 


W£ NTED - "" The Coming Race " by Bulavr 
T“ Lyuon.— Cyril O. Jonn, 17 Egcrton Street. 
Wre xham . 

wpAPJTAL" r»j7-t9fi7. Special .September 
y Issue nf the •'SOCIALIST STANDARD “ 
wlih an laternailoiul Supplement. Comrlhuitons 
un Marxism and -Siiclaltom from Companion Par- 
gwseaj- Njnepcnec poxi free from : One 


another is the articles . . . and the well- 
informed correspondence column. .. 
and the fact that The Times Literary 
Supplement is not a quarterly, or 
a monthly, but keeps you up-to-date 
on what is happening in the world of 
books every week of the year. 


*7 than 350 churcliu and ihclr furntolilnga. Orer 
70 avfah jlliMirailiins. 2 La. pou free.— Wlntun 

E PubUcwIom^J High Street. Winc heatet. 

ONDON GRAPHIC ART"ASSOCIAtfeS. si 
Gnawnor ' Street, W.l (2nd Fkjor). HTO. 
OP« l0 -6. Coniprehcnslvu sclccikm 19th 
nitd 20m Century original priots, 

'i A pS Competitive prices.— An 
*»■ Dfcirlbutlon. 91 High Street, Amenliam. 


Don’t miss your weekly copy of 
The Times Literary Supplement. Fill in 
the order coupon below and send it to: 


The Subscription Manager, 

The Times Literary Supplement, 
c/o any of the following addresses 


AUSTRALASIA 
The Times Australia and 
New Zealand Office, 

£l Bolion Street, 
Newcastle, N.S.W. 
Australin. 


CANADA 

The Times Canadian Service 
Division, . : ■ 

Bot490< : 

King City, 

Ontario^ Canada.' 

GREAT BRITAIN 
The Tunes, 

Printing Houke Square, 
Londpn, H.C.d, . 


SCANDINAVIA 
The Times Subscription Agency, 
c/o Dansk Bind distribution, - 

HoVedvagtsga.de 8» ' 
Copenhagen K. 

Denmark. 

FRANCE 
.The Times Office, - 
8 riie Hnlevy, ; 

Paris 9e;, . . , • 

France,' ' 1 




U.S.A. ; 

The Times. London, Tne., 
201 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


pOMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE; ■■ Cbntfm- 
v porary An from Main Until 28ih Aagual. 
Wtckdjyx ID-5.30. Stindayg 2-30-6. 

T EFCVKE GALLERY. 30 Briuon Street. W.l. 
xj Cboiemporary British aqd French .Palnilnga 
on view. Daily 10-5. Saturdan 10-1. 


ORDER 




Salary Kflle; 

I’tirtUbr 

Wit . T "! . 


ilom. the nama of three referees of. whom con- 
fidential liuiuirleg may be nude, a recent imali 

e toBTorb, and h medical certificate of Booa 
lih. Each successful cundkUie may be required 


EDUCATIONAL 


health. Each successful cundkuie may be required 
to nndefflo a further medical evamlttauoil by a, 
physician nominated by the University. . AhmIcb- 


gkn^ 



feaL mlhl rSrv,^ ^ Bn ^ 
wS&P-vKfiSP LlbrfirUn. 
jW? •y^y t ?’re, 'by 2nd 


physfclan nominated by the. University. . Applrea- 
ilons should reach (he Rcilitrar of th$ Univer- 
sity toy 3d September. 1967, and candidates should 
also' send an- additional copy to the Sccretwy- 
Oencral,. Asiocjailon of Commonwealth UnJvtfxl- 
fk«i fo- resell nlra by iho same dale. - 
Fqr each po*Mon adwrilsed die Council reserves 
lha eftlu not to mnke an appointment . at this 
state. ' . •• . 


CTUDY AT HOME.*— Ppsia! Tuition for 'G.C.E.' 
w ■’ 0 1 j and “ A M f London Unlvezsliy degrees 
(B.A.. B.5.. B.Sc.Ecoa., LL.B.. B.DJ and Dip- 
knnsB. Courses In Classical - end Modern Lnnv 


Plefiscemer a year’s subscript iqrJ (52 copies) on my behalf lu ; 
.'THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLE M ENT 
name ... 


guages and Llierarure — Prospectus - from E. w. 
Shdw Ftorchtr, C.B.E.. LL.B., Dept. TMI, Wolsey 
Hail, Oxford. 7 Enabllihed 18W.1 


ADDRRSS. 



JEMS published! Breakihra Itagaune,— Kea 
Oberlhg, L/DepsNtrn, Undfleld, Sussex, 


llTiiTr ■ jr' , nw 2" 




UNIVERSITY OF IBADAN . 

- APPLICATIONS Invited for LECTURESHIP 
In INSTITUTE of LIBRARIANS HIP. . DttTW.. 
prafesalonal uuallQcaucm and tnchtna .Mperlen« 
required'. -'Anpolntee WUI wltd full resijcMiilblUiy 
for courvux in School Library Ailm.nisiraifap, and 
aulsi wiili cobtsrx in Public. Library Admmtsini- 


LBCTURES AND MEETINGS 

E NJOY WRmN0 7— 1 Then wrlip. for prom. 
S$nd for. Writer, tfwtdbeqtc (free) deiaUing 


H Send for. Writer. Uwuib 
. coiimlesa opporumltlea -Mf & 

S cd — WrtKr's Ring fH-SJ, I 
op* b Ire. 1 


<ri«) djsiauina ■ 
] era pr eiperi- 7 
, Craven Areu. 


□ Please Invoice me in due course □ I enclose ; 
KTr.NFD : "■ ,Lj' •• _ /..■n '^rv.' 


ASSISTANT INFOmA TI0N OFFICER 


li' Md. bldd- 


wjili colitSM in Publlc.UDtary ftommuirn- 
Safa*:: tl.JM to £2.173. per annum i M, 
nt nuMletncntailon of totric salary (gcikrally 


LIBRARIAN Previous experience is desirable bi 

rargyi.mijrti, . - - 

^■J nal f ° P r ®!) 1nlc Bra dl| aic qr a Chnrlercd Applications In writing, io H. H- Coofl1, 
' ■ L| orarlan is required Tor commercial inform- . Chief lurorawtlon Officer, , ■ = •• 

• w<tr»s |n otir Gioup' Information' and Group Research Loboroljiry, 

.'i bused. tit the; group Birmingham New Road, LaocsIteWt 

' - Yjeter Wolverhumpion. . Wolveriiamptoa. . : , ■ 


but lKrt 



t Q qu 9 u. ; 


K r cent nuppieiiien|a:lon of b^Uc salary (gtAcralfy 
a of lndomc tax) payable to U.to. tuff. Family 
pocxagyi ; F.S S.U. 1 various allowances. . Detailed 
applications (Ms copies!, naming three . referee*, ; 
by 33ml Stprerabor. 1W7, io lni«-Uitlvtfb|iy 
Council, Si Bedford Place, Loudon, W.C.I, from 
whom lull details are available.. 


.'.THEATRES; 

A'AERMAID. CJT. 7d4ff,0rej!«Drari 2835). 6 A • 
M £40 (kT- and Tu.. 8.4Q- only). Adrienne • 
Corel, THE FIGHT FOR' BARBARA by D. H. ,• 
Lawrence. Directed by RoWn MJdgtoy, • 


UTEfeARY 


Annual SubscripUon Rafes to The Times Literary Supplement 
AUSTRALIA, $6.80. AUSTRIA, 198 Sch. E, AFRTCA,‘£214 sj 2d. 


TYPING 


Any person. 

/\' write Box H.l 


r rated- POWYS Society 
The Tlmn, E.C.I • 


BELGfUM|380r. CANADA. $9.50 1 by air freight), I DENMARK, 53 Kr. 

EGYPT,. £E3v30i FINLAND, -24.50 F.mk. PRANCE, 38f. GERMANY- 

TM/ -i ■ yin K« A m nnim i C » n. n J • tl . I a. ha 


rpYPlNG" AND DUPLICATING Is our buslrteis. 
I olcctrie lypawrliers used.— Bow Srcreiarlai 
Lid., 75 Vfcw?« *•»«- 5. W.l. Tel. 799 oS74. 


PERSONAL 


DM.31, GREAT BRITAIN, 1 3 0s, 8d. (inland), £2- 14s. 2d. loveraeas). 
GREECE, 227 Dn INDIA, 57 Rps. IRAN, 575 Rial. IRELAND £3 Os. 8d. 


T HE GLADSTONE .MEMORIAL LIBRARY . 
ponesses a Ibie niltecikm of VWortau pa^n- ■ 


i .possesses » unc 

iSletrwHodlcab aad books, which are consulted 
raJtoBfwm aU orer iht world wto oohie Id; 
stay ai- the Lttvaly. Tfifl -Wardert would be glad 
[0 he^r from anyone jttfiMrtM 
far hirtbcr nraienata of this Mod.— Si.. Delnkjl * 
toibranr. .Hawgr d efl. qi uici:. ; : 

TNtERfJATrONAL .. ResUmilal Club, -r* MP 

■ I I ja..LL n aif ilitaLi fiWfltl! tel 'fW TOtk. IWti 






mu 


"-‘i, 

u«i- j. * 
'iVynhjte it > 


,— Accliiraic. qukt, efficient .aervico, 
noveh. Ac.: Js. Sd. WW| d » i « p ' 
B&wden, 65. Merrto^le. Road. 


. 4 . . 4 ;c.. tyried, duDlfcaled.-j;Mi*x 1 


ISRAEL; fls.23, ITALY, 4,700 Lire. JAPAN, 2,753 Yen. LEBANON, 
£L.23.50. MALAYSIA, £2 14s. 2d, NETHERLANDS, 28 FJ. NEW 
ZEALAND, £NZ2 15s. 0d, NORWAY. 34 Kr. POLAND, 30.40 Zl 
PORTUGAL, 220 Esp. RHODESIA, £2 14s. 2d. S. AFRICA, 5.50 Rds. 
SPAIN, 454 Psts. SUDAN, £S2.6S,SWEDEN, 40Kr. SWITZERLAND, - 
36f. TURKEY, £T.68, 50. U.S.A., SlO. Or in any other currency at- Hie (ocid 
equivalent of £2 14s, 2d. The rates quoted apply only in cases where 
.exchange permission. If necessary, has been granted. 




